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TRIUMPHS OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE *« PROLONGING HUMAN LIFE 





Sax OUT new horizons this year. Discover a 
great new travel experience: the Soviet Union! 
A thrilling land — vivid color, dynamic progress, 
brilliant achievement and scenic grandeur, in a 
mighty panorama. From bustling Baltic ports, down 
the epic-making Volga, over to the Black Sea—a glori- 
ous sweep of cultural, industrial and social advance. 
Nowhere is travel more exhilarating, nowhere less 
expensive. For all-inclusive rates give you complete 
tour-transportation in the USSR, hotels, meals, sight- 
seeing cars and guide-interpreter service, ALL for 
only $5 a day, $8 tourist, $15 first class. 
Don’t delay your plans another day: for information 
on Intourist’s 23 itineraries, write for illustrated 
booklet 31-B. 


FOCAL POINT FOR 1939: 


All-Union Agricultural Exposition 
opening in Moscow August ist. The greatest ex- 
hibition in Soviet history — 353 acres devoted to 
the USSR’s massive achievements in agriculture. 

1939, Intourist’s tenth 
SEE INTOURIST OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT year, offers unparalleled 
excéllence of service and 
accommodations, 23 dif- 
ferent itineraries (group 
and independent), a host 


of new features. Ask for 


CHICAGO NEW YORK (Main Office) LOS ANGELES complete details. 
360 N. MIQHIGAN “AVE... , _, .545, 756 SO. BROADWAY 
es” . AB, 4 nr 
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A Hundred Hands 
Outstretched 
to HELP her! 


Afiery, thwarted, despairing child becomes a self-confident woman with a doctor's 









































degree, with a life of great social usefulness, a fine sturdy son, the man she loves 
and the whole world before her. This is the life story of Tonia. In 1925 begins 
the sequence of misfortunes which harass her. The working out of Tonia’s 
destiny will absorb all your interest. Struggling against lethargy, corrupt com- 
panions, double-dealing crooks and a misfit husband, this brave girl rises from 
supine despair to finest Soviet womanhood. Our women readers will find this 
amoving and absorbing novel. To men it will give a new understanding of 
women’s role in Soviet life. To both it will prove a novel of great power and 
’ sweep, of compelling interest, of lasting remembrance. 


) A Soviet Novel with the Impact of 


Humanity’s Deepest Emotions 





“Tonia” by Yuri Herman has been 








acclaimed by critics the world over as one 
of the finest novels to come out of the 
Soviet Union. A different kind of Soviet 
novel. Seldom has this author’s power 
been equalled in creating characters so 
human, so lifelike, so distinct. A story 
of love, courage and great achievement. 
Here one sees how such a woman, so 
often lost in the world, in Soviet society 
happily rises to.lofty heights. A remark- 
able novel which you must read. 


Although published in its original 





edition at a high price we are able to of- 
fer a few copies of “Tonia” ‘to our sub- 
THIS GREAT scribers absolutely free. With each sub- 
scription to SOVIET Russia Topay at the 

SOVIET NOVEL regular price of $1.50, new or renewal, cd Oe a 
we will send absolutely free of charge a | a arr a. eee 

F R E E. ! copy of this splendid book, 412 pages, — 
® bound in cloth with attractive jacket. This 


is a great bargain. 
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At Last! 


Sergei 
Eisenstein’s 


Masterpiece 


“ALEXANDER 
NEVSKY” 


The master film creator, after eight years, 
gives the world a great folk-epic of the 
Russian people. The story of Prince 
Alexander and his talented and brave lead- 
ership of the Russian folk in expelling the 
Teutonic invaders of the XIIIth Century 
makes a superb screen spectacle and at the 
same time portrays events that teach 
prophetic lessons for our own day. The 
writing of Pavlenko, the magic camera of 
Tisse and the classical music of Prokofiev 
combine with Eisenstein’s genius in creat- 
ing a picture of history-making proportions. 


Now at the Cameo Theatre, New York 


“CONCENTRATION 
CAMP” 


A successor to “Professor Mamlock,” this 
vigorous anti-Nazi film reveals that the un- 
derground fight against the Nazi regime 
goes on with increasing force. S. Mezhinsky 
and QO. Zhakov, the professor and the son 
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J. W. PINCUS is an_ internationally 
known agronomist. He is acting as Con- 
sulting Agriculturist to a number of lead- 
ing Soviet institutions. He contributes 
articles to both American and Soviet 
scientific and technical journals on agri- 
cultural problems. Mr. Pincus will be very 
glad to answer any questions that may 
arise in connection with his article or other 
aspects of Soviet agriculture, if addressed 
to him in care of Sovier Russia Topay. 


ROBERT W. DUNN is well known as 
author and economist. He is the direc- 
tor of the Labor Research Association 
and has written many authoritative books 
and articles on Soviet and American 
trade unionism. 


LUCIEN ZACHAROFF is a well known 
American journalist who contributes au- 
thoritative articles on various aspects of 
Soviet development to leading periodicals 


and newspapers. His book on_ aero 
nautics will shortly be published by 
Sheridan House. 


JOHN GARNETT is the pseudonym of 
one of our foremost American authori- 
ties on Soviet affairs. He has frequent- 
ly contributed articles and reviews to 
Soviet Russia Topay. 
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writer who has recently returned from 
an extended visit to the Soviet Union. 
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a very well known American scientist 
whose articles and book reviews fre- 
quently appear in the New York Times 
and The New York Herald Tribune as 
well as in leading scientific journals. 


G. RYKLIN is a well known Soviet writer 
and humorist whose stories and sketches 
enjoy a wide popularity in the Soviet 
press. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER IS BY LOUIS LOZOWICK 


Coming—Preview of the Soviet Pavilion 
at the World’s Fair! 


in “Mamlock” take the leading roles. 


Now at the Waldorf Theatre, New York 
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The opening of the Soviet Pavilion at the World’s Fair:‘on April 
30th will be a great event. For the first time Americans will have 
an opportunity to see a full panorama of the rich seething life of 
the Soviet Union in all its phases, presented in what promises to 
be one of the finest buildings at the Fair. Soviet Russia Topay 
plans to keep its readers in close touch with what is to be : een at 
the Soviet Pavilion. The May issue will contain a pre-view of 
some of the main features of the Pavilion. Don’t miss it! 
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The Eighteenth Party Congress 


EACE with all nations who themselves keep 
ies and do not attempt to violate the interests 
of the Soviet State; peaceful, close relations with 
all neighboring countries who do not directly or in- 
directly trespass on the security of the frontiers of 
the Soviet State; support to all nations who are vic- 
tims of aggression and fighting for their indepen- 
dence; two blows for one against any instigators of 
war who attempt to infringe on the integrity of the 
Soviet borders. 

Such, in its essence, is the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union as set forth by Stalin in his masterly report to the 
Eighteenth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, which we print in this issue. The basis of this 
foreign policy is the growing strength of the Soviet Union 
in all spheres, the unity of Soviet society and the friendship 
of all its peoples, the strength of its defense forces and its 
consistent policy of peace, the moral support of the working 
people of all countries and the common sense of all countries 
not interested in the violation of peace. 

Stalin’s report is a profound and illuminating analysis 
of the development of the world situation during the last 
five years, and of the state of the Soviet Union. Stalin’s 
report, together with the reports of Molotov, Voroshilov 
and the other Soviet leaders, presents a stirring picture of 
life in a classless society where socialism has been achieved, 
and the building of communism is on the order of the day. 
The picture is one of steady economic progress, expanding 
cultural life, a true democracy, and invincible armed forces 
for defense. 


HE black plague of Hitlerism spreads through Europe, 

ravaging the fair land of Czechoslovakia, threatening 
now to enter the lifeblood of Lithuania, Rumania, Hungary 
and Poland, and suck their strength into the body of the 
monster before the poison rushes into the veins of France 
and the British Empire itself. 

But there is a mighty antidote ready to check its noisome, 
deadly advance. The calm, confident strength of the Soviet 
Union is the antidote history has prepared. The nearer 
Hitler draws to the borders of the Soviet Union, the closer 
he comes to his Waterloo. His present moves in Southeast- 
ern Europe are only to secure his rear so that he may turn 
and face the powers of the West who have heretofore 
yielded so readily to his voracious appetite. 

But the signs are growing that in the West, too, he will 
meet resistance. It is becoming clear to the Tory leaders 
of Britain and France that Hitler will not fall in with 
their plans to weaken himself and the Soviet Union and 
let them have the pickings. And the peoples of the world 


. are raising a mighty cry that HITLER MUST BE 


STOPPED! The battle has not been completely lost in 
Spain. Despite the treachery of Chamberlain and Daladier 
in selling out the Spanish people to Franco, the glorious 
fight of the Spanish people in three years of heroic struggle 
has not been in vain. They have given to the people of the 
world the precious gift of time to gather their strength. 
They have weakened the forces of German and Italian fas- 
cism to the tune of a billion dollars and vast supplies of 
material and manpower. They have lighted in the breasts 
of the Spanish people and their supporters throughout the 
world a fiery love of freedom that will never die, as it will 
never die in the hearts of the people of Czechoslovakia, who 
stood ready, had they been given a chance, to save their 
country; as it will never die in the hearts of the hundreds 
of millions of the Chinese people who are fighting so 
valiantly against their invaders. 


OTICEABLE throughout the reports of the 

Eighteenth Congress was an appreciation of the ac- 
tive role of the United States, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in arousing resistance to fascist aggression. 
The swift, strong condemnation voiced by the United States 
against Hitler’s enslavement of Czechoslovakia has helped 
bolster up the confidence of the European people in the 
possibility of checking Hitler. The emphatic denunciation 
of Hitler’s crime by the Soviet Union shows how closely 
the anti-aggressor policies of the USSR and the United 
States parallel each other. It must make clear to the 
American people how important to them is close friendship 
and cooperation with the strongest force against fascism in 
the world. The recent appointment of Laurence A. Stein- 
hardt as American Ambassador to Moscow gives rise to the 
hope of a closer cementing of the friendship between these 
two great nations in the days to come. 

Litvinov’s sharp rebuke to Germany, published below, 
gives the lie to those who have been talking of Soviet “‘iso- 
lation” and “rapprochement with Germany.” It demon- 
strates again, what has always been true, that the Soviet 
Union is ready to cooperate with all nations prepared to 
check aggression, and that the Soviet Union can be counted 
on at all times to stand with the forces of democracy, 
international order and peace. 


THE SOVIET NOTE TO GERMANY 


Following is the text of the note addressed on March 19th to 
Count Friedrich von der Schulenberg, German Ambassador to 
Moscow, by Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, on behalf of the Soviet Government. 


HAVE the honor to confirm receipt of your notes dated the 

16th and 17th instant, informing the Soviet Government of the 
inclusion of Czechia [Bohemia-Moravia] in the German Empire 
and of the establishment of a German protectorate over it. 
* The Soviet Government does not consider it possible to pass 
the above-mentioned notes in silence and thus create the false 
impression of its allegedly indifferent attitude to Czecho-Slovak 
events and, therefore, finds it necessary, in answer to the above 
notes, to express its real attitude to the aforesaid events. 


I. The political and historical conceptions expounded in the 
introductory part of the German ordinance as grounds and justi- 
fication for it and, in particular, references to the existence of 
the Czecho-Slovak State as a source of constant unrest and men- 
ace to European peace, to lack of vitality of the Czecho-Slovak 
State and to resulting necessity for particular care on the part 
of the German Empire, cannot be considered as correct and 
corresponding to facts known to the whole world. 

In actual fact, after the first World War the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic was one of the few European States where internal 


- tranquillity and peaceable foreign policy were really secured. 


II. The Soviet Government is not aware of any constitution of 
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State that entitles the head of a State to abolish its independent 
existence as a State without the consent of his people. It is 
difficult to admit that any people would voluntarily agree to the 
destruction of its independence and to inclusion in another State, 
and still less with regard to a people that for hundreds of years 
fought for its independence. 

In signing the Berlin act of the 15th instant Emil Hacha, 
President of Czecho Slovakia, had no authority from his people 
for doing so and acted in manifest contradiction to Articles 64 
and 65 of the Czecho Slovak Constitution. Consequently, the 
aforesaid act cannot be considered legally valid. 


III. The principle of self-determination of nations, not infre- 
quently referred to by the German Government, presupposes the 
free expression of the will of the people which cannot be replaced 
by the signature of one or two individuals, however high the 
positions they may occupy. In the present case there was no 
expression of will, even in the form of such plebiscites as took 
place, for example, in determining the fate of Upper Silesia and 
the Saar region. 


IV. In the absence of any expression of the will of the Czech 
people, occupation of Czechia by German troops and subsequent 
actions of the German Government cannot but be considered as 
arbitrary, violent and aggressive. 


This is a stop press job. We had not expected to pub- 
lish Molotov’s report in this issue firstly, because the meat 
of it appeared in the theses which we published in the last 
issue, and secondly because we did not expect it to reach 
us in time. But it came just as we were going to press, 
and it is such a magnificent exposition of the real meaning 
of the Five-Year Plans and their shining goals that we 
are throwing out most of our editorials to make room for 
it. Since parts of it repeat the theses, we are omitting all 
the detailed discussion of economic and cultural develop- 
ment for separate sections of the country, and publish here 
only sections which were not so fully developed in the 
theses. Here, then, are some extracts from the report 
made on March 15th before the 18th Party Congress by 
Viacheslav Molotov, Chairman of the Council of People’s 


Commissars.—Ed. 


HE third Five-Year Plan corresponds to the new 

period which we have entered. It corresponds to the 
fact that the USSR has already entered a new phase of 
development, the phase of the completion of the construc- 
tion of a classless Socialist society and of the gradual 
transition from Socialism to Communism. 

The victory of the second Five-Year Plan is apparent 
to everyone. The basic historic task of the second Five- 
Year Plan has been fulfilled—all exploiting classes have 
been completely eliminated; the causes of the exploitation 
of man by man and the division of society into exploiters 
and exploited have been done away with for all time. . . . 

According to the second Five-Year Plan the output of 
industry was to have increased from 43,000,000,000 rubles 
to 93,000,000,000 rubles, whereas in reality the output of 
industry in 1937 reached 96,000,000,000 rubles. Accord- 
ing to the second Five-Year Plan, the output of our in- 
dustry was to have increased 114 per cent, but actually it 
increased 121 per cent and the second Five-Year Plan was 
fulfilled by industry ahead of schedule. According to the 
second Five-Year Plan, the average annual rate of increase 
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Molotov States Goals of Third Five-Year Plan 


V. The above remarks also refer in their entiret ‘ chang 
in status of Slovakia, subordinating the latter ni act 
Empire, which was not justified by any expression of the will 
the Slovak people. a 


VI. The actions of the German Government served as a signal 
for gross invasion of Carpathian Ruthenia by Hungarian 
and for violation of the elementary rights of its population, 


VII. In view of the above, the Soviet Government cannot 
recognize inclusion of Czechia, and also, in one form or another 


of Slovakia, into the German Empire to be legitimate and a 
conformity with generally accepted standards of internationg| 


law and justice or the principle of self-determination of nations, 


VIII. In the opinion of the Soviet Government, the. actions of 
the German Government, far from eliminating any danger to 
universal peace, have, on the contrary, created and enhanced this 
danger, violated political stability in Central Europe, increased 
elements of alarm already previously created in Europe and dealt 
a fresh blow to the security of peoples. 


I have the honor to ask you to convey the above to your 
government. MAXIM LITVINOV. 


of industrial production was fixed at 16.5 per cent, but in 
fact we achieved an annual increase of 17.1 per cent. 

During the period of the second Five-Year Plan heavy 
industry also grew at a considerably more rapid rate than 
industry producing the means of mass consumption. The 
main reason for this is, that in the course of the fulfillment 
of the second Five-Year Plan, we had to introduce con- 
siderable corrections into the Plan for the development of 
industry. As was the case in the first Five-Year Plan, we 
had, in view of the international situation, to increase the 
planned rate of development of the defense industries. 
This required a considerable intensification of the rate of 
the development of heavy industry, to a certain extent at 
the expense of the rate of development of light industry. 
On the other hand, we have compelled the most aggressive 
imperialists to be more restrained as regards the USSR. ... 

The second Five-Year Plan for improving living con- 
ditions and raising the cultural level of working people, 
as well as of more than doubling the level of consumption, 
was also fulfilled. The output of articles of general con- 
sumption doubled during these years. While the number 
of workers and office employees increased 18 per cent, 
total wages in the entire national economy increased 151 
per cent as against the 55 per cent provided for in the 
second Five-Year Plan. The real wages of workers in- 
creased by 101 per cent... . 

The successes of the second Five-Year Plan period did 
not just happen by themselves. We achieved them in 
stubborn struggle in the course of which we had to over- 
come serious difficulties. On our way we were con- 
fronted by the remnants of the exploiting classes. They 
clung to their positions, but were wiped out completely. 
However, the fact that we smashed the class enemy inside 
the country did not eliminate the problem of struggle 
against our class enemies, 

As long as the Soviet Union is surrounded by the cap- 
italist world, we cannot be free from the duty of waging 
a struggle against it, against its constantly renewed at- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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STALIN’S 
REPORT 


Following is the text of the historic report delivered by 
Joseph Stalin, General Secretary of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, at the opening session of the Eighteenth 
Party Congress, on March roth, in Moscow. The first 
section of the speech, dealing with the international situa- 
tion, is here given in full, and the remainder is summarized. 


The USSR and the World Situation 


IVE years have gone by since the Seventeenth Con- 

gress. As you see, this is no small period. The world 
has managed in this period to undergo considerable changes. 
States and countries, and their mutual relations in many 
respects, have become quite different. 

What changes exactly have taken place in this period 
in the international situation? What exactly has changed 
in the international and internal position of our country? 

For the capitalist countries this period has been one of 
the most serious upheavals both in the economic and the 
political spheres. In the economic sphere these years have 
been years of depression; and then, beginning with the 
second half of 1937, years of new economic crisis, years of 
a new decline of industry in the United States, England 
and France—consequently years of new economic difficul- 
ties. In the political sphere these have been years of seri- 
ous political conflicts and upheavals. 

A new imperialist war, waged on a huge expanse of ter- 
ritory from Shanghai to Gibraltar and involving over five 
hundred millions of people, is already in its second year. 
The map of Europe, Africa and Asia is being violently 
changed. The entire post-war so-called peace regime has 
been shaken to its foundation. 

For the Soviet Union, on the contrary, these have been 
years of growth and prosperity, years of further economic 
and cultural advance, years of further growth of its po- 
litical and military might, years of struggle for the main- 
tenance of peace throughout the world. 

Such is the general picture. Let us examine the concrete 
data regarding the changes in the international situation. 

The economic crisis which began in the capitalist coun- 
tries in the second half of 1929 continued to the end of 
1933. After this crisis had passed into depression and then 


. to a certain revival, a certain advance of industry began. 


But this revival of industry did not develop into prosperity, 
as is usually the case in a period of revival. On the con- 
trary, beginning with the second half of 1937, a new eco- 
nomic crisis began, taking hold of the United States in the 
first place and then England, France and a number of 
other countries. Thus the capitalist countries had hardly 
succeeded in recovering from the blows of the recent eco- 
nomic crisis before they found themselves face to face with 
a new economic crisis. ‘This circumstance naturally led 
to an intensification of unemployment. Unemployment 
figures in the capitalist countries, which had fallen from 
30,000,000 in 1933 to 14,000,000 in 1937, now rose again, 
as a result of the new economic crisis, to 18,000,000. 
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Joseph Stalin 


The characteristic feature of this new crisis is that it 
differs in many respects from the previous crisis and in 
these respects it is worse and not better. 

In the first place, the new crisis did not begin after a 
period of industrial prosperity as was the case in 1929, 
but after a depression and a certain revival which, however, 
did not develop into prosperity. This means that the 
present crisis will be more severe and that it will be more 
difficult to combat than the previous crisis. Furthermore, 
the present crisis has broken out not in peace time but in 
the period of the second imperialist war which has already 
begun; when Japan, which is already in the second year of 
her war with China, is disorganizing the immense Chinese 
market and is rendering it almost inaccessible to the com- 
modities of other countries; when Italy and Germany have 
already switched their national economies over to a basis 
of war economy and have spent their reserves of raw ma- 
terial and currency in doing so; when all the remaining big 
capitalist powers are beginning to reorganize on a war 
basis. ‘This means that capitalism will possess far less 
resources for a normal way out of the present crisis than 
in the period of the previous crisis. 

Finally, as distinct from the previous crisis, the present 
crisis is not a general one but involves, for the time being, 
mainly the economically powerful countries which have not 
yet switched over to the path of war economy. As regards 
the aggressor countries, such as Japan, Germany and Italy, 
which have already reorganized their economy on a war 
basis, they have not yet, because of the intense develop- 
ment of their war industry, reached the stage of a crisis 


. of overproduction, although they are approaching it. This 


means that when the economically powerful non-aggressor 
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countries begin to emerge from the period of crisis, the 
aggressor powers, having exhausted their reserves of gold 
and raw material in the course of the war fever, will have 
to enter a period of most intense crisis. 

This is clearly illustrated if we but take the data regard- 
ing the visible gold reserves in the capitalist countries. 


VISIBLE GOLD RESERVES 


In Millions of Gold Dollars 
End of 1936 


_ All capitalist countries 12,980 
United States 6,649 
England 2,029 
France 1,769 
Holland 289 
Belgium 373 
Switzerland 387 
Germany 16 
Italy 123 
Japan 273 

September, 1938 
Total 14,301 
United States 8,126 
England 2,396 
France 1,435 
Holland 595 
Belgium 318 
Switzerland 407 
Germany 17 
Italy 124 
Japan 97 


Here are a few figures illustrating the condition of the 
crisis of industry of the capitalist countries during the last 
five years and the dynamics of industrial progress in the 
Soviet Union: 


VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


In percentages of 1929 
1934 1935 1936 1937 = 1938 


United States 66.4 75.6 88.1 92.2 72 
England 98.8 105.8 115.9 123.7 112 
France 71 67.4 79.3 82.8 70 
Italy 80 93.8 87.5 99.6 96 
Germany 79.8 94 106.3 117.2 125 
Japan 128.7 141.8 151.1 170.8 165 


USSR 


From this table it can be seen that the Soviet Union 
is the only country in the world which knows nothing of 
crises and where industry is constantly on the upgrade. 
From this table it can further be seen that a serious eco- 
nomic crisis has already begun and is developing in the 
United States, Great Britain and France. From this table 
it can further be seen that in 1938 a period of the down- 
ward movement of industry had already begun in Italy and 
Japan, which were ahead of Germany in switching their 
national economies over to a basis of war economy. Finally, 
from this table it can be seen that in Germany, which was 
behind Italy and Japan in organizing its economy on a 
war basis, there is still a certain upward movement in in- 
dustry, true, a small one, similar to what took place until 
recently in Japan and Italy. 

There can be no doubt that unless something unforeseen 
occurs, the same downward movement as has already taken 
place in Japan and Italy must take place in German in- 
dustry. For what does it mean to switch the economy of 
a country over to the basis of war economy? It means 
giving industry a one-sided war trend in every way; to 
increase the output of goods necessary for war, goods which 
are not for the consumption of the people; in every way to 
restrict production, especially of articles of popular con- 
sumption for the market—consequently to reduce the con- 
sumption of the people and to confront the country with 





economic crisis. Such is the concrete picture of the move. 
ment of the new economic crisis in capitalist countries, 

Naturally such an unfavorable turn in economic affairs 
could not but lead to a sharpening of relations between the 
powers. The previous crisis already reshuffled the cards 
and led to the sharpening of the struggle for markets, for 
sources of raw materials. The seizure of Manchuria and 
North China by Japan, the seizure of Ethiopia by Italy— 
all this reflected the acuteness of the struggle between the 
powers. ‘The new economic crisis must lead and certainly 
does lead to the further sharpening of the imperialist 
struggle. 

It is no longer a question of competition for markets, of 
trade war or of dumping. These methods of struggle have 
long been recognized as inadequate. It is a question of a 
new redivision of the world, of spheres of influence and 
colonies, by military action. Japan began to justify her 
aggressive actions by the argument that when the Nine- 
Power Pact was concluded, she was robbed of her due and 
was prevented from extending her territory at the expense 
of China, whereas England and France possess enormous 
colonies. Italy recalled that she was robbed of her due 
when the booty was divided after the first imperialist war 
and that she must recompense herself at the expense of the 
spheres of influence of Britain and France. Germany, 
which suffered severely as the result of the first imperialist 
war and the Versailles Peace, joined with Japan and Italy 
and demanded extension of her territory in Europe and the 
return of the colonies which were taken from her by the 
victors in the first imperialist war. 

Thus it was that the bloc of the three aggressor powers 
began to take shape. The question of the new redivision 
of the world by means of war arose. 

Following is an enumeration of the most important 
events which mark the beginning of a new imperialist war 
during the period under review. In 1935 Italy attacked 
and seized Ethiopia. In the summer of 1936 Germany 
and Italy organized military intervention in Spain, Ger- 
many, establishing her domination in northern Spain and 
in Spanish Morocco, and Italy in southern Spain and 
on the Balearic Islands. In 1937 Japan, after the seizure 
of Manchuria, invaded North and Central China, occupied 
Peiping, Tientsin and Shanghai and began to squeeze out 
her foreign competitors from the occupied zone. In the 
beginning of 1938 Germany seized Austria and in the 
autumn of 1938, the Sudeten region of Czechoslovakia. 
At the end of 1938 Japan seized Canton and at the begin- 
ning of 1939, Hainan Island. 

Thus war, which so imperceptibly stole upon the na- 
tions, has drawn into its orbit more than 500,000,000 peo- 
ple and has affected a vast territory extending from Tient- 
sin, Shanghai and Canton through Ethiopia to Gibraltar. 

After the first imperialist war, the victor nations, pri- 
marily England, France and the United States, set up a 


new system of relationships between countries, the post- 
war peace system. The main props of this system were the § 
Nine-Power Treaty in the Far East, the Versailles Treaty — 
The League = 
of Nations was to regulate relationships between countries | 
within the framework of this system on the basis of a * 
united front of nations, of collective defense of the security | 


and a number of other treaties in Europe. 


of nations. 


However, the three aggressor states and the imperialist 
war launched by them have turned upside down this entire’ 
post-war peace system. Japan tore up the Nine-Power 
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Treaty, and Germany and Italy the Versailles Treaty. In 
order to have their hands free, these three states withdrew 
from the League of Nations. The new imperialist war has 
become a fact. 

In our times it is not so easy to break loose suddenly and 
plunge straight into war disregarding treaties of various 
kinds, disregarding public opinion. Bourgeois politicians 
are quite well aware of this. So are the fascist chieftains 
aware of this. That is why the fascist chieftains, before 
plunging into war, decided to work up public opinion in a 
definite way to suit their ends, that is, to mislead and to 
deceive it. 

A military bloc of Germany and Italy against the in- 
terests of England and France in Europe? Really, that is 
no bloc at all! ‘‘We” have no military bloc of any sort. 
All “we” have is a harmless “Berlin-Rome axis,” just a 
certain geometrical formula dealing with an axis. 

A military bloc of Germany, Italy and Japan against the 
interests of the United States, England and France in the 
Far East? Nothing of the kind! “We” have no military 
bloc of any sort. All “we” have is a harmless “Berlin- 
Rome-Tokio triangle,” that is, a slight penchant for 
geometry. War against the interests of England, France 
and the United States? Nonsense! “We” are waging 
war against the Comintern, not against these states. If you 
don’t believe it, read the “Anti-Comintern Pact” concluded 
between Italy, Germany and Japan. 

This is how Messieurs the aggressors thought they would 
deceive public opinion, although it was not difficult to dis- 
cern that this whole clumsy game of camouflage was pre- 
posterous because it is ridiculous to look for “centers” of 
the Comintern in the deserts of Mongolia, in the mountains 
of Ethiopia, in the wastes of Spanish Morocco. 

But war is inexorable. It cannot be concealed behind 
any veil. For no “axis,” “triangles” nor ‘“Anti-Comintern 
pacts” can conceal the fact that Japan during this period 
seized vast territory in China, that Italy has seized Ethi- 
opia, Germany has seized Austria and the Sudeten region, 
Germany and Italy have seized Spain, and all this in oppo- 
sition to the interests of the non-aggressor states. War 
has remained war; the military bloc of aggressors has re- 
mained a military bloc; aggressors have remained aggressors, 

A characteristic feature of the new imperialist war is 
that it has not yet become a universal world war. War is 
waged by the aggressor states which are infringing in every 
way upon the interests of the non-aggressor states, pri- 
marily England, France and the United States, while the 
latter are drawing back and retreating, making concession 
after concession to the aggressors. ‘Thus the open redi- 
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vision of the world and of spheres of influence is taking 
place before our eyes at the expense of the interests of the 
non-aggressor states, without the least attempt at resistance 
and even with a certain amount of connivance by the latter. 
Incredible, but it is fact. 

How is this one-sided and strange character of the new 
imperialist war to be explained? How could it happen 
that the non-aggressor countries with vast possibilities at 
their disposal, have abandoned their positions and their ob- 
ligations so easily and without any resistance, in order to 
please the aggressors? Can it be explained by the weakness 
of the non-aggressor states? Of course not! The non- 
aggressor democratic states combined are unquestionably 
stronger than the fascist states, both economically and mili- 
tarily. This being the case, how can the systematic con- 
cessions made by these states to the aggressors be explained ? 
It might be explained, for instance, by the fear of revolu- 
tion which might break out should the non-aggressor states 
become involved in war and should the war become world- 
wide. Bourgeois politicians know, of course, that the first 
imperialist world war brought about the victory of the 
revolution in one of the biggest countries. They are afraid 
that the second imperialist world war may also lead to the 
victory of the revolution in one or in several countries. 

But at present this not the sole, not even the main rea- 
son. The main reason is that a majority of the non- 
aggressor countries, and primarily England and France, 
have abandoned the policy of collective security, the policy 
of collective resistance to the aggressors; that they have 
taken up the position of non-intervention, the position of 
“neutrality.” Formally, the policy of non-intervention 
might be described in the following words: “Let each 
country defend itself against the aggressors as it likes and 
as well as it can. It does not concern us. We shall trade 
both with aggressers and with their victims.” 

In actual fact, however, the policy of non-intervention 
is tantamount to connivance at aggression, to unleashing 
war—consequently, to its transformation into world war. 
Through the policy of non-intervention there runs the 
eagerness and desire not to prevent the aggressors from 
perpetrating their black deeds, not to prevent, say, Japan 
from becoming involved in war with China, or still better, 
with the Soviet Union; not to prevent, say, Germany from 
becoming enmeshed in European affairs, from becoming in- 
volved in war with the Soviet Union; to allow all belliger- 
ents to sink deep into the mire of war, to encourage them 
stealthily to follow this line; to allow them to weaken and 
exhaust one another and then, when they have become suf- 
ficiently weakened, to appear on the scene with fresh forces, 
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to come out, of course, “in the interests of peace,” and to 
dictate their terms to the weakened belligerent nations. 
It is cheap and it serves the purpose! 

Take, for instance, Japan. It is worth noting that be- 
fore Japan’s invasion of North China, all influential French 
and British newspapers loudly proclaimed China’s weak- 
ness, her inability to offer resistance, and that with her 
army Japan could subjugate China in two or three months. 
Subsequently European and American politicians began to 
watch and wait. And later when Japan did engage in 
war, they let her have Shanghai, the heart of foreign capi- 
tal in China, they let her have Canton, center of British 
monopoly influence in South China, they let her have 
Hainan and allowed her to surround Hongkong. Is not 
this very much like encouraging the aggressor? As if they 
were saying, “Get deeper into war and then we shall see.” 

Or take Germany, for instance. They let her have 
Austria, despite the obligation to defend Austria’s inde- 
pendence, they ceded the Sudeten region, they left Czecho- 
slovakia to her own fate, thereby violating all and every 
obligation, and then began to lie vociferously in the press 
about the “weakness of the Russian Army,” about “de- 
moralization of the Russian air force,” about “riots” in the 
Soviet Union, urging the Germans to march further east, 
promising them easy pickings and prompting them on: 
“Just you start war against the Bolsheviks and then every- 
thing will proceed nicely.” It must be admitted that this 
too looks very much like egging on, like encouraging the 
aggressor. 

The fuss raised by the British, French and North Ameri- 
can press about the Soviet Ukraine is characteristic. ‘The 
gentlemen of this press grew hoarse shouting that the Ger- 
mans were marching on the Soviet Ukraine, that they now 
had in their hands the so-called Carpathian Ukraine with 
a population of some 700,000 and that not later than this 
Spring the Germans would annex the Soviet Ukraine with 
a population of over thirty million, to the so-called Car- 
pathian Ukraine. It looks as if the object of this suspicious 
fuss was to raise the ire of the Soviet Union against Ger- 
many, to poison the atmosphere and to provoke a conflict 
with Germany without any visible grounds for it. 

Of course it is fully possible that there are madmen in 
Germany who dream of annexing the elephant, that is, 
the Soviet Ukraine, to the gnat, that is the so-called Car- 
pathian Ukraine. And if there really are such madmen in 
Germany, it is certain that we shall find a sufficient 
quantity of strait jackets for them. But if we ignore 
the madmen and turn to normal people, is it not clear that 
it is ridiculous and stupid to talk seriously of annexing Soviet 
Ukraine to so-called Carpathian Ukraine? Just think of 
it. The gnat comes to the elephant and says with arms 
akimbo: “Ah, brother, how sorry I am for you. You live 
without landlords, without capitalists, without national op- 
pression, without fascist bosses. Do you call that life? I 
look at you and I can’t help seeing that there is no salva- 
tion for you unless you join me. Well, then, so be it; 
I permit you to join your tiny bit of territory to my vast 
domains.” 

It is still more characteristic that some European and 
American politicians and newspapermen who have lost 
patience waiting for “the march on Soviet Ukraine” are 
themselves beginning to reveal the real background of the 
policy of non-intervention. They openly state and write 
in black and white that the Germans have “disappointed” 
them cruelly, that instead of marching on further to the 
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East against the Soviet Union, they have turned to the 
West, if you please, and demand colonies. One might 
think that the districts of Czechoslovakia were ceded to 
Germany as the price for undertaking to launch war on 
the Soviet Union, and now the Germans refuse to pay the 
note telling their creditors to go chase themselves, 

Far be it from me to sermonize about the policy of non- 
intervention, to speak of betrayal, of treachery, and so on, 
It would be naive to preach morals to people who recognize 
no human morality. Politics are politics, as old and hard- 
ened bourgeois diplomats say. It must be remarked, how- 
ever, that the big and dangerous political game which ad- 
herents of the policy of non-intervention have started, may 
end in serious failure for themselves. Such is the real face 
of the now dominant policy of non-intervention. Such js 
the political situation in the capitalist countries. 

War has created a new situation in the relations between 
countries. It has brought an atmosphere of alarm and un- 
certainty into these relations. By undermining the founda- 
tions of the post-war peace system and overriding the ele- 
mentary principles of international law, war has called in 
question the value of international treaties and obligations, 
Pacifism and disarmament schemes are dead and buried. 
Feverish arming has taken their place. Everybody has 
begun arming, from small states to big states, including 
those and primarily those states which practice the policy 
of non-intervention. Nobody believes any longer in unctu- 
ous speeches alleging that the Munich concessions to the ag- 
gressors and the Munich agreement have opened a new era 
of “appeasement.” They are not believed even by the 
signatories to the Munich agreement, Britain and France, 
which began increasing their armaments no less than other 
countries. 

Naturally the USSR could not ignore these portentous 
events. There is no doubt that any war, however small, 
started by aggressors in any remote corner of the world, is 
a danger to peaceable countries. All the more serious then, 
is the danger arising from the new imperialist war which 
has already drawn into its orbit over 500,000,000 people in 
Asia, Africa and Europe. Consequently, while it un- 
swervingly pursues a policy of preserving peace, our country 
has at the same time exerted great efforts to strengthen the 
military preparedness of our Red Army and our Red Navy. 

At the same time, in order to consolidate its international 
position, the Soviet Union decided upon certain other steps 
too. At the end of 1934, our country joined the League 
of Nations, considering that with all the weakness of the 
League, it could still serve as a place for the exposure of 
aggressors and to a certain degree as an instrument of 
peace which, though weak, could act as a brake on the 
unleashing of war. The Soviet Union considers that even 
a weak international organization like the League of Na- 
tions should not be disdained in such troubled times. In 
May, 1935, France and the Soviet Union concluded a pact 
of mutual assistance against possible attacks by aggressors. 
Simultaneously an analogous pact was concluded with 
Czechoslovakia. In March, 1936, the Soviet Union con- 
cluded a pact of mutual assistance with the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic. In August, 1937, the Soviet Union con- 
cluded a pact of non-aggression with the Chinese Republic. 
Thus the Soviet Union has pursued its foreign policy and 
upheld the cause of the preservation of peace under difficult 


‘international conditions. 


The foreign policy of the Soviet Union is clear and un- 
derstandable. These are its main points: 
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Soviet Foreign Policy 

1—We stand for peace and for the strengthening 
of business-like relations with all countries. This is 
our position and we will adhere to it as long as these 
countries maintain identical relations with the Sov- 
‘et Union, as long as they make no attempt to violate 
our country’s interests. 

2 We stand for peaceful, close and neighborly 
relations with all neighboring countries which have 
a common frontier with the USSR. This is our 
position and we shall adhere to it as long as these 
countries maintain identical relations with the Sov- 
iet Union, as long as they make no attempt to tres- 
pass directly or indirectly on the integrity and secur- 
ity of the frontiers of the Soviet state. 

3-We stand for the rendering of support to na- 
tions which have fallen prey to aggression and are 
fighting for the independence of their countries. 

4We are not afraid of threats from the aggres- 
sors and we are ready to retaliate with two blows 
for one against instigators of war who attempt to 
infringe on the integrity of Soviet borders. 


This is the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 
In its foreign policy the Soviet Union relies upon: 


Firstly, its growing economic, political and cultural 
strength. 

Secondly, the moral and political unity of our Soviet 
society. 

Thirdly, friendship between the peoples of our country. 

Fourthly, its Red Army and Red Navy. 

Fifthly, its policy of peace. 

Sixthly, the moral support of the working people of all 
countries to whom the preservation of peace is of vital 
concern. 

Seventhly, the common sense of countries which for one 
reason or another are not interested in the violation of 
peace. 

The tasks of the Party in the sphere of foreign policy 
are: 

To pursue also in the future a policy of peace and of 
strengthening business-like relations with all countries; to 
be careful not to allow our country to be involved in con- 
flicts by instigators of war who are used to getting other 
people to pull chestnuts out of the fire for them; to 
strengthen the fighting power of our Red Army and Red 
Navy to the utmost; to strengthen our international bonds 
of friendship with the working people of all countries who 
are interested in peace and friendship between nations.* 


The Riches of the Soviet Ukraine 


From the report of Nikita Krushchev, Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Ukraine, at the March 13th session of the Party Congress. 


HE riches of the Soviet Ukraine are inexhaustible. 

She has great quantities of coal, manganese, wheat, 
sugar beets and cotton. But the principal wealth of the 
Republic is the freedom-loving Ukrainian people. 

Various adventures have long since dreamed of enslav- 
ing the Ukrainian people, but the fate of the German 
Barons and the failures of the Polish Gentry serve as 
evidence of the disgraceful fiasco of all such attempts. 
The Ukrainian people have more than once beaten back 
these curs. But they evidently forget facts. The fascist 
tingleaders send the agents of their espionage services to 
our country, and recruit traitors for the execution of their 
delirious plans. But let them know: we will annihilate 
them like loathsome creatures. 

During the second Five-Year Plan the smelting of pig- 
iron in the Ukraine increased two and one-half times. The 
output from one plant alone—the iron and steel works 
named after Kirov—is double the output of the entire 
metallurgical industry of Poland. Ukrainian plants smelt 
as much steel as Japan, Italy and Poland taken together, 
while the Ukrainian output of coal amounts to double the 
output of Poland. These facts should make some people 
understand whom they tackle. 

Of the peasant households in the Ukraine, -96.7 per 
cent are united in collective farms and 99.7 per cent of 
all crop areas belong to the collective farms. Ukrainian 
agriculture is abundantly supplied with machines. Har- 
vester combines gather crops from 51 per cent of the crop 
area, as against 2 per cent in 1934, 

Cattle-breeding flourishes in the Ukraine. The number 
of big cattle has doubled since 1934, the number of sheep 
and goats has more than doubled and the number of hogs 
has trebled. The income of collective farmers is growing. 
The cash income of collective farms has increased three 
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and one-half times in the period from 1934-1938, while the 
part of the incomes set aside for distribution according to 
the number of work-day units has increased over five-fold. 

We can tell the fascist ring-leaders, who greedily look 
at our Ukrainian wheat: Don’t covet Ukrainian bread! 
The Ukrainian people themselves like bread and will not 
permit any greedy aggressor to poke his snout into our 
Soviet garden, 

The culture of the Soviet Ukraine is flourishing. ‘The 
appropriations for schools and universities grew from 141,- 
000,000 in 1927 to 2,830,000,000 rubles in 1938. The 
total of teachers’ wages reached 1,106,000,000 rubles. 
During the period 1933 to 1938, the number of schools 
has substantially increased, especially the middle schools, 
of which there are 2,531,—a tenfold increase in compari- 
son with the year 1932-33. The number of students in 
middle schools has grown during the past five years from 
224,000 to 1,709,000. In 1914, the Ukraine counted 19 
higher schools, with 26,000 students, whereas now there 
are 121 higher schools with 122,000 students. In the 
course of the first Five-Year Plan, 39,000 specialists grad- 
uated from these schools, and during the second Five-Year 
Plan, 64,000 finished their training. 

_ The Ukrainian people, who for many centuries fought 
Tsardom for the right to study in their mother tongue, 
for the right to develop their own culture, have achieved 
the realization of their dreams on the basis of the triumph 
of the national policy of Lenin and Stalin. That is why 
the Ukrainian people cry, “Long live our own Stalin!” 

We now have in the Ukraine an unprecedented unity 
of the people around the Party, around Stalin. All fascist 
aggressors will break their heads against this unity. At 
the first call of the Party and Government, the Ukrainian 
people will rise, like one man, in defense of their Socialist 
Fatherland. The Union of the Ukrainian people, with 
the great Russian people and all peoples of the USSR is 
mighty and invincible. 

* The second section of Stalin’s report will be found on page 32. 









Voroshilov Reveals Red Army’s Might 


A mighty, invincible army stands ready to defend the 
Soviet State against any onslaught of the aggressors 


We publish below the speech of Kli- 
menti Voroshilov, Soviet Commissar 
for Defense, delivered on March 14th 
at the 18th Congress of the Communist 
Party meeting in Moscow. The speech 
is given in full except where parentheti- 
cal insertions indicate omissions. 


it teen land of victorious socialism is 
the most peace-loving of all coun- 
tries in the world. But since it is 
surrounded by hostile imperialist coun- 
tries and is a mote in the eye of cap- 
italism, which is outliving its day, it is 
under constant threat of military at- 
tack to a greater extent than any other 
country. Peace, whose benefits have 
been enjoyed by the’ peoples of the 
Soviet Union for over fifteen years, is 
the result of the enormous amount of 
work done by our Party, our Govern- 
ment and our entire people. We cre- 
ate peace for our State with our own 
hands. On the basis of the mighty 
growth of our socialist economy, as a 
result of the splendid fulfillment of 
the two Stalinist Five-Year Plans and 
of the unparalleled development of 
socialist culture in our country, the 
Central Committee of the Party and 
the Government, under the immediate 
guidance of our Stalin, have unceas- 
ingly strengthened and perfected our 
armed forces—the Workers’ and Peas- 
ants’ Red Army and Red Navy, which 
have stood and continue to stand as 
formidable forces guarding the fron- 
tiers of our native land and guarantee- 
ing it against the onslaught of the 
enemy. 

(After giving a detailed estimate of 
the armaments of capitalist countries, 
of their war budgets and feverish prep- 
arations for war Voroshilov drew at- 
tention to the great expansion of their 
peace time armies by mobilization, and 
continued as follows.) 

If we exclude Great Britain, which 
in time of war only expands its army 
four times, nearly all the remaining 
countries expand their armies five, six, 
seven and nine times in war time, and 
in case of Poland and Finland, even 
nearly twelve times. This testifies to 
the catastrophic strain in all the above- 
mentioned countries at the very outset 
of their entry into war. The second 
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imperialist war for a new redivision 
of the world is already ablaze. The 
fascist aggressors, meeting no obstacles 
in their path, are hurtling along, in- 
toxicated by their first easy successes, 
and are looking around for new vic- 
tims. It is difficult to foresee how this 
second imperialist war will develop 
in the future. One thing, which fol- 
lows from the entire analysis of the 
present international situation made by 
Stalin, is for us beyond question: 
namely, that we must without fail 
always have a powerful, invincible 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army and 
an equally powerful and victorious 


Red Navy. 


“Regular” System Replaces Territorial 


During the past five years the Red 
Army and Navy have undergone con- 
siderable, and in part I would say 
radical, changes in their organization, 
armament, technical equipment and 
military training. I shall deal with 
the main points. As is well-known, 
infantry units in the main, and to a 
much less degree other types of Red 
Army troops, were formerly built on 
a mixed principle of so-called terri- 
torial and regular systems. ‘The ter- 
ritorial system, in case of mobilization, 
made inevitable the expansion of our 
infantry divisions around numerically 
small and consequently weak cadres. 
The territorial system was tolerable 
as long as armies of capitalist coun- 
tries were comparatively small and 
also in case of war expanded around 
weak cadres. ‘The territorial system 
as the basis of our troops came into 
contradiction with the defense require- 
ments of the State as soon as the armies 
of the leading imperialist countries be- 
gan to be increased and to be ready for 
action in peace time. 

Apart from this, the territorial sys- 
tem, while the first Five-Year Plan 
was being fulfilled, already failed to 
correspond to the degree to which the 
equipment of the army with military 
technique and up-to-date armament 
was increasing. Consequently, it was 
deemed necessary to do away with the 
territorial basis of organization of our 
troops and to change completely to the 


principle of building armed forces on 
a regular basis. Now the whole of 
our army is built on a uniform and, 
for the time being, the only correct 
principle, the regular principle. Concur. 
rently with the transfer of troops to 
a regular basis, a fundamental reor. 
ganization took place of local organs 
of military administration. The ad. 
ministration of the Far Eastern troops 
has been reorganized. Instead of the 
previously existing Far Eastern Red 
Banner Front, two separate army ad- 
ministrations have now been formed. 
In correspondence with the Stalinist 
Constitution, the national units have 
been merged into the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army as ordinary units, 

As is well known, a belt of fortified 
areas has been constructed along our 
frontiers at the most vulnerable points, 
During this period measures have been 
adopted to strengthen fortifications 
previously built and to construct addi- 
tionally a number of fortified areas 
which have radically improved our en- 
tire system of frontier defense. There 
has been a considerable increase in the 
number of special troops for fortified 
areas. 

In connection with the increase in 
the numerical strength and the mili- 
tary equipment of our army and the 
steadily growing cultural and _politi- 
cal requirements of the men, it has 
been considered necessary to introduce 
the commissar system. It should be 
added that one year ago the Central 
Committee of the Party and the Gov- 
ernment established a Supreme Military 
Council of eleven members, one of 
whom is our Stalin. The duties of the 
military council include examination 
and solution of all the basic and most 
important questions of building the 
Red Army. Military councils have 
been established in military areas. And 
finally during this period, the Navy 
has been detached from the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Red Army and placed 
under a special Peoples’ Commissariat 
of the Navy. What changes have taken 
place in the numerical strength of the 
Red Army in this period ? If we take its 
strength at the time of the Seventeenth 
Party Congress as 100 per cent the 
Eighteenth Party Congress can register 
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an increase of 103 per cent. This nu- 
merical increase was not spread evenly 
over various arms but was distributed 
according to their relative importance. 
We have now ten times as many reg- 
ular infantry divisions as we had be- 
fore under the territorial system. 


Fire Power and Technical Equipment 


Our infantry division at war 
strength consisted of 13,000 men. 
Now it consists of 18,000 men. The 
increase in strength is made up for 
most part of addition to our artillery 
from so-called close-support artillery 
down to division artillery, additions 
to our machine gun strength and also 
additions to the number of men per 
platoon. A Red Army infantry corps 
consists of about 60,000 men with a 
corresponding number of artillery 
pieces, tanks and other weapons. A 
single volley from the entire artillery 
of a French infantry corps, consisting 
of three divisions, weighs 6,373 kilo- 
grams. A German infantry corps of 
the same strength fires 6,078 kilograms. 
A volley of artillery in the Red Army 
infantry corps weighs 7,136 kilograms. 
A French corps can release 51,462 
kilograms of shell-fire a minute, a 
German corps 48,769 kilograms. A 
Soviet infantry corps can discharge 
66,605 kilograms of metal a minute. 
If we add to artillery fire per minute 
also the weight of shells, mines, rifle- 
grenades and bullets, we find that a 
French corps fires 60,981 kilograms a 
minute, a German corps fires 59,509 
kilograms a minute and a Soviet in- 
fantry corps fires 78,932 kilograms a 
minute, 

These figures show that our in- 
fantry corps and consequently the 
whole Workers’ and Peasants’ Red 
Army, is not behind the armies of the 
capitalist and fascist countries in fire 
power, but is somewhat in advance of 
them. I purposely do not cite any 
figures with regard to Japanese, Pol- 
ish and other armies, although I have 
them at hand, because the organiza- 
tion and armament of these armies 
and of their divisions and corps bears 
no comparison with the armies of Ger- 
many and France. The Central Com- 
mittee of the Party, the Government, 
Stalin, the whole Party and the whole 
people demand that we do not lag 
behind our neighbors in armament and 
in the defensive power of our state, 
and as you see we do not iag, we have 
no right to lag. 

Numerically, our cavalry has grown 
532 per cent. The technical equip- 
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ment of our cavalry has increased as 
follows: light machine guns, 30 per 
cent; heavy machine guns, 21 per cent; 
anti-aircraft complex machine guns, 31 
per cent; artillery, 43 per cent. The 
man power in our armored car and 
tank units has grown during the pe- 
riod under review by 152.5 per cent. 
The number of tanks has increased 
191 per cent. The number of armored 
cars has increased seven and a half 
times. There has been a marked 
change in the equipment of tank units, 
particularly as regards their artillery 
equipment. If we take one volley of 
all types of guns mounted on tanks 
and armored cars in 1934 to equal 
100, in 1939 one volley equals 393. 
In 1934, fire power per minute of our 
entire tank fleet equalled 100; it has 
grown to 334 in 1939, Particularly 
great attention has been devoted to 
questions of artillery equipment of our 
troops. Results of our work are satis- 
factory in this sphere as well. Light 
artillery, excluding anti-tank and close- 
support artillery, has increased during 
this period by 34 per cent. Medium 
artillery has increased by 26 per cent. 
Heavy artillery has increased by 85 
per cent. Anti-aircraft artillery has 
increased by 169 per cent. Anti-tank 
and tank artillery, which was formerly 
insufficiently developed, has by now 
increased to an even greater extent 
than other types of artillery. I can 
state briefly that as regards anti-tank 
and tank artillery, the Red Army is 
fully equipped with first class guns. 
Formerly we had nothing, or to be 
more precise almost nothing, of so- 
called close-support artillery. At pres- 
ent we have built up this very impor- 
tant type of artillery (trench mortars 
and bomb throwers). We are now 
equipped with it in sufficient quanti- 
ties and the equipment is of requisite 
quality. The quantitative growth of 
our artillery has been accompanied by 
improvement in qualitative indices of 
various types of artillery. There has 
been considerable increase in the range 
of all types of our artillery. Thus, for 
example, the range of various types of 
heavy artillery has increased from 50 
to 75 per cent. There has been an 
increase in the rapidity of fire of al- 
most all types of artillery, particularly 
anti-tank and tank guns, whose rapid- 
ity of fire has more than doubled. 
There has been an increase in the 
weight of shells and an increase in 
their destructive force. 

Anti-gas troops of. the Red Army, 
whose function it is to defend the army 
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Above —Klimenti Vorshilov. Below— 

Three of the famous four Popov Brothers 
who make up a crack tank crew 


against the enemy’s gas attacks and 
to retaliate to the enemy’s gas attacks 
with similar gas attacks, have also 
undergone organizational change and 
their strength has been doubled. Our 
signal troops have grown by 37 per 
cent. This growth has been accom- 
panied by a considerable increase in 
the equipment of signal troops with 
modern technique. Considerable at- 
tention has been paid recently to the 
question of active anti-aircraft defense 
of our country. We must admit that 
we have not as yet done everything 
necessary in this respect. But at pres- 
ent we can register improvement in 
anti-aircraft defense of the principal 
centers of our country. Anti-aircraft 
artillery has increased 288.3 per cent. 
The ceiling of our anti-aircraft artil- 
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lery has increased 60 per cent. Anti- 
aircraft defense of the most impor- 
tant centers of the country and the 
cities is organized, as is well known, 
on the cooperation of anti-aircraft, ar- 
tillery and chaser planes. Parallel 
with the improvement in the organ- 
ization of this cooperation, has been 
the growth of our fleet chasers, which 
have increased by 142.3 per cent. In 
comparison with 1934 the personnel 
of our air force has increased 138 per 
cent. The number of airplanes has 
increased 130 per cent. If we express 
this growth in the might of our air- 
force in horse-power of airplane en- 
gines, we find an increase of 7,900,000 
h.p. over 1934, or an increase of 213 
per cent over what we had five years 
ago. 

















































































































Soviet Air Power 

















Besides growing numerically, our 
air force has changed qualitatively. 
Here are a few figures by way of illus- 
tration. The speed of our chaser 
planes has increased 56.5 per cent and 
their ceiling 21.5 per cent. The speed 
of our close-range bombers has _ in- 
creased 88 per cent, the ceiling 83 per 
cent and the range 50 per cent. The 
speed of our long-distance bombers has 
increased 70 per cent, the ceiling 77 







































































A Moscow metal worker talking with a 
group of Red Army men visiting his fac- 
tory—the Soviet army is close to the people 











































































































A mighty navy is being built to guard 
the Soviet borders 

































































per cent, and the range 61 per cent. 
The speed of our scouting and combat 
planes has increased 67 per cent, the 
ceiling 23 per cent, and the range 45 
per cent. There has been a change in 
the proportion of the various types of 
craft in our air force. ‘The propor- 
tion of heavy bombing planes has in- 
creased from 10.6 per cent to 20.6 
per cent. ‘The proportion of light 
bombers, combat planes and scouting 
planes has decreased from 50.2 per 
cent to 26 per cent. The proportion 
of chaser planes has increased from 
12.3 per cent to 30 per cent. This 
means that our air force has become 
much stronger all round and its strik- 
ing power has increased correspond- 
ingly. In 1934 our whole air force 
could lift 2,000 tons of air bombs in 
one flight. Now its lifting capacity 
has increased by 208 per cent. This 
mass of deadly metal, which can be 
carried from place to place over vast 
distances, can be.a pretty good Soviet 
strait jacket for raving aggressors if 
they run amok and come on Soviet 
territory. If we take the volume of 
fire of all the machine-guns of our air 
force per second in 1934 to be 100, in 
1939 this volume increased by 300. 
Now one can often find at our military 
airdromes not only chaser planes but 
bombing planes with a speed far above 
500 kilometers an hour and a ceiling 
of 14,000 to 15,000 meters. As for 
the range of our aircraft, this has been 
most eloquently demonstrated in prac- 
tice by that airman of illustrious mem- 
ory, Hero of the Soviet Union, Valery 
Chkalov, and Heroes of the Soviet 
Union, Gromov, Baidukov, Yuma- 
shev, Belyakov, Danilin, Kokkinaki, 
the late Briandinsky and our fine 
women pilots, Heroes of the Soviet 
Union, Comrades Grizodubova, Ossi- 
penko and Raskova. 

I have said nothing of our navy, 
not only because it is now a separate 
arm directed independently by a sep- 
arate Peoples’ Commissariat, but be- 
cause you know that the Party and 
the Government have decided to build 
a mighty navy and are making good 
progress in its construction; and also, 
other comrades will tell you about our 
naval forces. 

Since 1934 mechanical traction in 
all army branches has increased by 
260 per cent. In 1934 there was an 
average of 7.74 h.p. of mechanical 
traction per one Red Army man, in 
1939, we have 13 h.p. mechanical trac- 
tion per Red Army man, which makes 
an increase of 67 per cent. This is 
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an arm that has grown more thay 
twofold. 


Man Power 


Cadres decide everything. This js 
unquestionable. That is why the cep. 
tral Committee of the Party and the 
Government have been paying so much 
attention to the problem of accumula. 
tion of true Soviet military cadres, men 
with a high sense of military duty, in. 
finitely devoted to their country and 
to the great cause of Lenin and Stalin, 
We have cadres in sufficient quantity 
and of requisite quality. They are 
growing steadily in all respects, like 
our great country and the army itself, 
During the period when the Red 
Army was being purged of vile people 
who had betrayed their State and their 
flag, the fascist and other imperialist 
aggressors made a furious clamor, 
shouting at the top of their voices about 
the weakening of military cadres with 
a consequent impairing of the military 
strength of the Red Army and so on 
and so forth. One might have paid no 
attention to these insinuations of 
fascist hacks but for the fact that the 
fascist aggressors were drawing quite 


-practical conclusions from them. I am 


referring to those gentlemen who took 
for granted the information of their 
friends concerning the weakening of 
the Red Army, and primarily as a re- 
sult of the fact that they had lost their 
agents, smuggled by them into our 
Red Army, rashly hastened to “take 
advantage” of what they thought was 
an “opportune moment,” and marched 
to Lake Hassan (Changkufeng). The 
results of this piratical venture are 
well known. With the arms of its 
men, commanders and political work- 
ers, the valiant First Special Red Ban- 
ner Army wrote its answer as to the 
real fighting efficiency of the Soviet 
army and the real state of its com- 
manding and political cadres, on the 
backs of these seekers after easy prey. 
Let us hope that this object lesson will 
be taken into consideration by those 
who cast their greedy glances on the 
Soviet state, those who have visions of 
a weakened Red Army and who are 
inclined to believe the legend that the 
Soviet land is a happy hunting ground 
for adventurous gangsters. 

If, however, the object lesson of Has- 
san should turn out insufficient, our Red 
Army is prepared to repeat it at any m0- 
ment on a more extensive scale and in 4 
more convincing manner to anybody 
who may crave it. The following fig 

(Continued on page 34) 
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NADEZHDA KRUPSKAYA ~- 1869-1939 


With the whole Soviet people, lovers of freedom everywhere mourn 
the death of Lenin’s widow, who gave her whole life to the workers 


“77sO our dear Nadezhda, from 
school children. We shall strive 
to be like you.” 

Hundreds of wreaths bearing in- 
scriptions like this were piled around 
the bier of Nadezhda Krupskaya, along 
with hundreds of others from women 
textile workers, fitters, steel workers, 
collective farmers and Soviet leaders, 
as she lay in state in the Hall of Col- 
umns of Moscow’s House of Trade 
Unions. These moving words of the 
children were the most eloquent tribute 
of all to the simple and great woman 
who shared Lenin’s work so complete- 
ly while he lived, and carried it on so 
devotedly after his death. 

Nadezhda Konstantinovna Krups- 
kaya was born in Petersburg in 1869, 
in a family which belonged to the most 
progressive circles of the society of that 
period. She saw poverty and misery 
around her as a child, and her revolu- 
tionary activities began as a young girl. 
For fifty years every day of her life 
was devoted to the struggle for the lib- 
eration of the working class, and when 
the Revolution was won, to the build- 
ing of socialism. 

In 1890 the young Nadezhda joined 

a student’s Marxist circle, and soon 
became a teacher and leader in this 
movement. When, in 1893, Lenin 
came to Petersburg and united the va- 
tious Marxist circles into the “League 
for the Liberation of the Working 
Class,” he found in Krupskaya one of 
his most ardent and courageous co- 
workers. A thoughtful, shy person, 
utterly selfless, she inspired confidence 
in all with whom she worked. High- 
ly developed intellectually, and a gifted 
organizer, Krupskaya never found any 
task too small and mean for her atten- 
tion. She helped especially in those 
days in the preparation and distribution 
of illegal revolutionary leaflets, and 
in making contacts between the League 
and the workers of Petersburg. When 
Lenin was arrested in 1895, it was 
Krupskaya who arranged for corres- 
pondence with him, and saw to it that 
books and reports on the revolutionary 
work reached him in prison. 

In the fierce wave of repression that 
followed the general strike of Peters- 
burg textile workers in 1896, in which 
she had played an active part, Krup- 
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skaya was arrested and, after seven 
months in jail, sent into exile. Lenin 
had already been exiled to Shushens- 
koye, and she joined him there. They 
were married in exile and during those 
years Krupskaya aided Lenin in his 
vast amount of research and writing 
which prepared the way for the Revo- 
lution, writing numerous articles and 
pamphlets of her own as well. When 
Lenin left Siberia to go abroad, she re- 
mained behind to complete her five-year 
sentence in Ufa, where she managed 
to carry on important underground ac- 
tivities. In 1901 she joined Lenin in 
Munich. There she became secretary 
of the editorial board of the illegal 
Bolshevik paper Iskra (The Spark) 
and carried on the difficult task of 
maintaining secret connections with 
the revolutionary organizations in Pe- 
tersburg. This was the most exacting 
kind of work, and colossal in volume. 
All letters were written in chemicals 
and had to be developed and decoded, 
and replies written in the same way. 
Krupskaya took an active part in all 
the Party congresses held in these pre- 
revolutionary years. 

In November, 1905, at the outbreak 
of the Revolution, Lenin and Krup- 
skaya returned to Russia. As Secretary 


Sovfoto 


Left — a recent 
photograph of 
Krupskaya. Below 
—Krupskaya cast- 
ing her vote in the 
December 1937 
elections. She was 
elected a People’s 
Deputy to the Su- 
preme Soviet 







of the Central Committee of the Party 
Nadezhda Konstantinovna fearlessly 
performed the dangerous tasks of un- 
derground work. She met secretly 
with dozens of her Party comrades, 
giving them directions, supplying them 
with credentials and passports when 
necessary, and saw to the distribution 
of underground literature. 

In the days of black reaction that 
set in after the first revolution was 
crushed, Lenin and Krupskaya were 
again forced to emigrate. They went 
first to Finland, and in 1907 to Gene- 
va. Never for a moment did Krup- 
skaya despair, never for a moment did 
she cease her revolutionary activities. 
Again she established contacts and com- 
munication with Russian workers, this 
time as editorial secretary of the Bol- 
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shevist paper J'he Worker. The end of 
1908 found Lenin and Krupskaya in 
Paris, struggling to hold the Party 
together against disruptive tendencies. 
Krupskaya taught in the Party school 
organized under Lenin’s leadership near 
Paris in 1911. After the Prague con- 
ference in 1912 they moved to Krakow, 
to be nearer the Russian frontier. Here 
she arranged for the forwarding of 
correspondence to the Bolshevik paper 
Pravda, printed in Petersburg, estab- 
lished close contacts with the Bolshevik 
deputies to the State Duma and or- 
ganized meetings between Lenin and 
fellow-revolutionists from Russia. 

In all these periods of exile, Lenin 
and Krupskaya lived frugally, in tiny 
rooms, on the slenderest means, never 
giving the slightest thought to personal 
comfort, giving themselves wholly to 
the cause of the workers. 

When the imperialist war broke out, 
Krupskaya was able to snatch Lenin 
from the hands of the Austro-Hun- 
garian jailers, and they went to Switz- 
erland. She was a delegate to the In- 
ternational Women’s Conference in 
Berne, held in 1915, and led the Rus- 
sian delegation in its strong stand 
against the imperialist war. 

After the overthrow of the Tsar, 
Krupskaya returned with Lenin to Rus- 
sia and worked in the secretariat of the 
Central Committee of the Party. She 
worked day and night among the 
working women, among the youth, 
among the soldiers, explaining the rev- 
olutionary slogans to them, and when 
Lenin was forced into hiding, it was 
Krupskaya who was the connecting link 
between him and the Central Com- 
mittee. 

Then came the great October Rev- 
olution, and during these historic days 
Krupskaya was working side by side 
with Lenin in Smolny, headquarters of 
the Revolution and in the Vyborg Dis- 
trict Party Committee. Immediately 
after the Revolution Krupskaya was 
appointed a member of the Adminis- 


Nadezhda Vassilievna, a young worker, 

takes her child to one of the many child 

consultation centers which Krupskaya 
helped to establish 













tration of the People’s Commissariat 
of Education, and from 1929 on she 
was Assistant People’s Commissar of 
Education of the RSFSR. 

All her great revolutionary ardor, 
all her incomparable genius for organi- 
zation were transferred immediately 
from the task of liberating the working 
people, to that of building socialism. 
While her counsel and active help were 
sought and given in many fields, her 
greatest contributions were in helping 
women make full use of the freedom 
the Revolution brought them, and in 
the field of the theory and practice of 
Socialist education. Her concern was 
education for young and old alike. 
Ceaselessly, tirelessly, she labored at the 
great task she lived to see accomplished, 
of wiping out all illiteracy, establishing 
universal compulsory education, cover- 
ing the land with a great network of 
schools, libraries and clubs. 

When Lenin died, it was characteris- 
tic that Krupskaya used even the mo- 
ment of her grief to further Lenin’s 
work and her own. She asked that 
Lenin’s memory be honored by a fund 
established in his name for the care of 
Soviet children. She herself took part 
in the building of that memorial and 
today it stands as the living monument 
of her own work as well as Lenin’s—a 
generation of happy Soviet children 
growing up in a society which guaran- 
tees education to all without exception 
and freedom for youth to use their 
hands and brains in work of their own 
choosing. 

During the last few years of her 
life when Krupskaya was in very poor 
health, she continued to work twelve 
and fourteen hours a day, never leaving 
her post. Only a few months ago she 
took part in a conference of pre-school 
workers, and her speech on that occa- 
sion shows how closely she kept in 
touch with every detail of the educa- 
tional work, what deep, understanding 
love of children was in her heart. She 
said: 


“We have many fine kindergartens. 
But what concerns me is that we still 
haven’t enough. We are building new 
kindergartens too slowly. We must 
have enough kindergartens for all our 
children, where they may learn to live 
a well-ordered, organized and joyous 
life. 

“Concern for children must be the 
concern of all of us, for they are our 
future. ... We must train them to 
grow up into human beings who will help 
one another, who will know how to work 
with their heads and with their hands. 
We must see to it that a feeling of real 
comradeship is developed from infancy, 
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friendship between girls and boys, 
tween children of different nationalitig 
Above all we must guard carefully th 
nerves of our children, and see that they 
have no fears.” 


All her life Krupskaya was active ip 
the work of the Communist Party 3 
a permanent member of its Centr 
Committee. She was elected a People’s 
Deputy in the elections of 1937, ang 
was made a member of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

In a meeting with the people of Ser. 
pukhov District who had nominated 
her as their deputy, Krupskaya said: 


“To my lot has fallen the great hap. 
piness of seeing how our country has 
been transformed from a land of pov. 
erty and darkness to a land of socialism. 
In these days, when I have occasion to 
attend a lot of meetings, and see how 
united our people are, with what love 
they regard our party, with what love 
they remember Lenin, and what love they 
bear for Stalin and the leaders of our 
Party, I feel a special joy... . 

“Sometimes, I meet my old pupils 
whom I taught many years ago. I met 
one recently, a worker from Kuzbas, 
and he said to me: ‘You know, just as 
we dreamed about it in those days, so it 
has come about!’” 


“Indeed, no one could have imagined 
in those days such a meeting as this one 
today, when collective farmers and work- 
ers and Red Army men and engineers 
and teachers are gathered here together; 
when the whole mass of working peo- 
ple represent one friendly collective, uni- 
ted by one aspiration, by one aim. In 
the old days it was not like this. Sol- 
diers were separated from the people, 
workers and peasants lived quite differ- 
ent lives. Now see how that which we 
dreamed of has come to pass! 

“And another worker whom I taught 
years ago, wrote me not long ago, speak- 
ing of Ilyich: 

“We workers were living as in a 
prison, and Lenin showed us the way 
out, taught us to build a bright life... 

“Surely a great happiness has fallen 
to the lot of our country—to be the first 
country in the world to build socialism. 
. . - Our life has become brighter, more 
joyous. We have the right to speak of 
that proudly—but we must keep on go- 
ing forward and still forward!” 


Nadezhda Krupskaya died on Feb- 
ruary 27th, the day after the celebra- 
tion of her 70th birthday. The image 
of this life lived so greatly and richly 
will remain bright and dear in the 
hearts of lovers of freedom everywhere. 
The inspiration of her selflessness, her 
inexhaustible capacity for work, her 
courage and her love for humanity 
light the way for those who will carr) 
on her work, 


(Biographical data from “Pravda” and “Ix 
vestia” of February 28, 1939, “Moscow News 
of February 27, 1939, and “Rabotnitsa of 
December, 1938. J. 8S.) ; 
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LIVE TO BE 150° 


_And like it! This is the aim of Professor Bogomoletz, famous 
longevity specialist, who considers old age a preventable disease 


TARTLING Soviet scientific de- 
S velopments that have thrilled the 
world in recent years reach their apo- 
gee with the news of the discovery 
that the normal span of human life is 
150 years and that old age is a pre- 
ventable disease. 

After thirty-five years of laboratory 
exploration, this opinion comes from 
Europe’s outstanding longevity special- 
ist, Alexander A. Bogomoletz, director 
of the famous Institute of Experimen- 
tal Biology and Pathology in Kiev, 
president of the Academy of Sciences of 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic, and active member of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR. 

Not only does Professor Bogomoletz 
insist that we should normally reach 
the age of 150, not only does he back 
up this theory with reasoning that 
commands the deepest respect in the in- 
ternational scientific circles, but he and 
his associates at the Institute are doing 
something—plenty—about it. 


Many scientists have been holding - 


that there is no such thing as physio- 
logical old age, claiming that old age 
is a disease or a consequence of dis- 
eases and toxications suffered by the 
human organism. Hence, it could be 
avoided. 

Professor Bogomoletz, proceeding 
from that point, remarks that even if 
there is normal physiological old age, 
“regrettably we encounter it very sel- 
dom. Mostly, it, as well as death, 
comes prematurely.” He poses a sig- 
nificant ‘““‘Why?” and his life is dedi- 
cated to the task of finding the answer. 

A few years ago, before his experi- 
ments reached their present advanced 
stage, Bogomoletz wrote an article for 
Pravda. A few of his opening para- 
graphs, treating of the problem of 
death, are helpful to a layman’s grasp 
of his later findings: 


_ Death is the natural end of Life. It is an 
insurmountable law of nature. The life of 
the organism itself represents unceasing par- 
tial death and regeneration. For instance, 
daily there is being destroyed and simul- 
taneously recreated by the organism’s blood- 
p:oducing organs one-sixtieth of its red- 
lood corpuscles. In the course of two 
months (in one month, according to some 
scientists; in three, accord'ng to others) the 
entire blood supply is replaced in the organ- 
ism. It is most noteworthy that the prod- 
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ucts of blood’s disintegration stimulate blood- 
creation. 

All organism is built from cells. Various 
cells have unequal regenerative capacity. 
Many scientists think that nerve cells of the 
adult organism cannot multiply altogether. 

According to this view, the number of 
nerve cells is determined for life at a very 
early age in the human child. Their quan- 
tity gradually diminishes with age. As one 
scientist has calculated, in the cerebellum 
(hinter brain) of an aged, 14-year-old dog 
there are preserved but two-thirds of the 
nerve cells characteristic of the cerebellum, 
in a 17-year-old dog only one-third. 

However, even in the nerve cells, as in the 
other cells of the organism, there is taking 
place a permanent process of partial: dying 
off and restoration of their substance, the 
process of reconstruction of their protoplasm, 
of its biochemical rebirth. And although 
nerve cells are not formed anew but are 
only gradually destroyed, the nervous system 
in the instances of exceptional longevity of 


people preserves its functions over a period , 


of 150 years. 

No matter how great the capacity of the 
majority of the organism’s cells for regenera- 
tion, it is not infinite. It decreases with 
age, arriving at the so-called physiological 
old age. 

Before plunging into the studies, re- 
ferred to above, of premature old age 
and of premature death, Bogomoletz 
decided to gather all available data on 
the possible life span of the human or- 
ganism. Like many students of hu- 
man phenomena before him, he had to 
go for much of his preliminary mate- 
rial to the animal kingdom. 

Comparing the length of the grow- 
ing period of an animal from a class 
of the higher mammals with its aver- 
age life span under most favorable con- 
ditions, science discovered a numerical 
ratio, repeated in the cases of various 
species. Most of the investigators be- 
lieve that on the average, under fully 
normal favorable conditions, the ani- 
mal’s life span is five to six times 
longer than the period of its matura- 
tion or growth to adulthood. 

“Let’s assume that this observation 
is correct,” says Bogomoletz. “Then, 
taking into account the fact that the 
development of the human organism 
terminates in its basic outlines about 
the age of 25, it may be considered that 
the normal life span of man consti- 
tutes 125-150 years. I think, how- 
ever, that even this age must not be re- 
garded as the limit.” 

He adduces instances of exceptionally 
long lives on record, recalling that 


when Henri Barbusse, the celebrated 
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French author, was visiting in the So- 
viet Union in 1927, he was introduced 
in the village of Lati, near Sukhum, 
to a peasant named Shapkovsky, then 
140 years of age. Barbusse was as- 
tounded by the old man’s vigor, lively 
movements, resonant voice and clear 
eyes. His third wife was 82 years old. 
His youngest daughter was 26. Thus, 
when he was over 110 years old, Shap- 
kovsky had not yet ceased his sex life. 

In the professor’s notebook there is 
also entered the case of a woman of 
Novoborisov, White Russia, born in 
1796. At the age of 130 Martziana 
Maliarevich walked briskly the twelve 
miles between her village and the near- 
est census registration office. 

Numerous instances of extraordi- 
nary longevity have been discovered in 
the settlements along the Ula River 
in the Far Eastern Area. An Ulak- 
hovetz named Postnov was 136 years 
old in 1936. Retaining much of his 
vigor, he was of considerable help in 
the household. 


This healthy specimen of childhood from 
the Kazak Republic may yet live to be a 
Great-Great-Great-Grandmother 
Photochronika 
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G. Katzap, 113 years old, lives in 
Odessa. His mother died in 1928 at 
the age of 137. Alert, he reads with- 
out glasses and had not retired from 
full-time work until the age of 105. 

Similar case histories in the Bogomo- 
letz files, from non-Soviet parts of the 
world, corroborate the fact that hu- 
mans can attain the age of 120-150. 
Why, then, he asks, does not the ma- 
jority of men and women attain even 
the age of 100 years? Several wide- 
spread causes of premature death are 
known. 

First and foremost are the social 
causes. Quoting the Hindu philosopher, 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Ukrainian 
researcher points out that people are 
perishing before their time in this “civ- 
ilization of cannibals.” Malnutrition, 
exposure to cold, damp and _ over- 
crowded dwellings where sunlight 
never enters, chronic overfatigue at the 
daily tasks or worldwide poverty re- 
sulting from unemployment—these de- 
vitalize the organism, pave the way to 
various afflictions which carry the ma- 
jority of mankind to untimely graves. 
In other words, social environment to- 
day is unfavorable to health and long 
life. 

As for the aging of the organism, it 
is a complex biological process accom- 
panied by profound biophysical and 
biochemical changes in the tissues. The 
details of these transformations are too 
involved for the laity, but one funda- 
mental and interesting aspect may be 
commented on, in the words of Bogo- 
moletz himself: 


It is popularly said that an old body dries 
up. This homely observation fully coincides 
with scientific data on the physico-chemical 
distinctions between the old and the young 
organisms. For example, water constitutes 
97 per cent of the weight of the one-month- 
old human embryo, the infant has only 70 
per cent and an adult, on the average, but 
64.5 per cent of water. Aging is character- 
ized by further reductions in the percentage. 
_ It. would be a grave error to think that 
it is easy to help the organism in this mat- 
ter. To be sure, the organism very readily 
restores water losses caused by water star- 
vation or, say, by perspiration. But an old 
organism dries up not from water shortage 
but from the inability of the senile tissues, 
muscles, skin and internal organs to retain 
water. The reduction in the water content 
of an old organism is an effect and not a 
cause of the old-age transformations in the 
substance of its tissues and cells. 


Of the many attempts to rejuve- 
nate the organism by removing the fac- 
tors slowing up its functions, Bogo- 
moletz pauses on two: 


Experiments in transplanting the male sex 
glands from young animals to old, some- 
times with portions of two other glands of 
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internal secretion, activizing metabolism 
within the organism, have shown that even 
though usually the transplanted pieces are 
absorbed rather quickly, the stimulating ef- 
fect on the organism’s functions is preserved 
for many months. It is interesting to note 
that simultaneously with the intensification 
of all functions of the organism and the re- 
vitalization of its general reactivity, there is 
also heightened the capacity of the protoplas- 
mic parts to retain water, this pointing to 
increase in their number and reduction in 
volume, i.e., the approximation of the old 
organism’s physico-chemical structure to that 
of the young organism’s protoplasm. 


However, observations on humans 
and animals have demonstrated that 
the rejuvenating effect does not last 
long and is apparently due to the mob- 
ilization of the last remaining reserves 
of the declining machinery of living. 

Repeated blood transfusions, Bogo- 
moletz reminds us, also can exert re- 
juvenating influences on the organism, 
activizing its physiological functions, 
heightening its tonicity, and conducing 
to the removal of scoria which have a 
slowing-down effect on the cell proto- 
plasm. It seems that stimulation of the 
organic functions through blood trans- 
fusion does not threaten subsequent de- 
pletion. 

Discussion of longevity accentuates 
two tasks before research medicine— 
active prophylaxis and cure for old age. 
Proper nutrition is of utmost value in 
holding off senility. Already a great 
deal of information has been developed 
in evolving feeding regimens that im- 
pede the aging process. Bogomoletz 
thinks that the old idea of the great 
Russian scientist of another era, Mech- 
nikoff, about the significance of controll- 
ling the bacterial populace of the hu- 
man intestines has not yet been fully ex- 
ploited and that more attention to this 
aspect is likely to yield gratifying re- 
sults. 

From another angle, there is com- 
ing to the fore the science of biochemi- 
cal (autocatalytic) self-regulation of 
functions. It opens up broad perspec- 
tives for developing methods of such 
stimulation of cellular functions that 
not only will prevent their premature 
depletion but on the contrary will 
strengthen their regenerative capacity. 

It is significant that despite his cus- 
tomary caution in the manner of all 
responsible scientists, Bogomoletz per- 
mits himself the statement that the en- 
thusiasm of his colleagues, coupled 
with their unlimited research facilities, 
“will bring in the nearest future a 
series of great triumphs.” 

In the meantime—while science still 
wrestles with solving this fascinating 
problem for all humanity—can an 


average normal individual, removed 
from the elaborate and expensive lah. 
oratory resources, do something simple 
but effective to extend his own life 
span? Indeed he can, says Bogomoletz 
without reservations. 

In the long run, he counsels, the 
fight for life extension should not be 
mapped along the lines of rejuvenating 
aged bodies, for “it is not easy to turn 
the river’s flow backward. But it js 
possible to slow down the process of 
depletion of organic functions, the pro- 
cess of senescence, by a sensible regula- 
tion of one’s life.” 

The first principle of sensible living 
is expressed by Bogomoletz in one 
word, “Work.” The entire organism 
must work, all its functions must be 
brought into play. None must be ig. 
nored, yet none must be overloaded to 
the point of exhaustion. Abuse of any 
function—overeating, sexual excesses, _ 
overstrain in daily tasks—inevitably 
leads to premature old age. Rest from 
work must anticipate and prevent, not” 
follow, fatigue; rest should be prophy- 7 
laxis and not cure. a 

Attention to correct breathing is im 
portant, Deep breathing enriches th 
blood with oxygen. We must remem — 
ber that oxygen is a valuable food sut 
stance as well as an element that 
through oxidation helps the organist 
not only to keep warm but also to rid 
itself (by burning up) of harmful 
toxic substances, the remnants of met 
bolism. 

Exercise and massage are very useful © 
in the war on blood “stagnation” im | 
individual parts of the body. Exercise 
and massage should begin and close the 
day. The ten to twenty minutes in- 
vested daily this way will pay dividends 
in the saving of many years of one’s 
life. Metabolism between the tissues 
and blood is heightened through gym- 
nastics, the feeding of cells is improved | 
as well as the discharge of waste mat 
ter into the blood and thence by the 
kidneys into the urine, 

Sleep’s contribution to reaching @ 
ripe old age is tremendous. A person: 
should sleep about seven out of each 
twenty-four hours. Sleep furnishes the 
much-needed rest to all functions of the’ 
organism and particularly to the net 
vous system. Overfatigue of the nervo $ A 
system exerts a very injurious influencé™ 
on one’s general condition and whet 
prolonged, it brings exhaustion, pre 
ture aging and death. Abuse in the com 
sumption of alcoholic beverages am 
tobacco has poisonous effect on the nef 
vous system. ; 
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The natural function of the sex or- 
gans is the maintenance and continua- 
tion of the human race. If this function 
s not overworked, then the longer it is 
preserved, the better for one’s longevity. 
On the other hand, its artificial trans- 
formation into a source of excessive 
pleasures, that is, its abuse, brings an 
untimely exhaustion of the organism, 
premature aging. 

It may be seen from the views of 
Professor Bogomoletz herein recorded 
that the ability to prolong life is first 
of all an ability not to shorten it. 

Little if any difference should exist 
in the mode of living on the part of 
representatives of intellectual and man- 
ual labor if their life span is to be ex- 
tended, says Bogomoletz. Intellectuals 


70, who recently took 


should not neglect their muscles and 
blood circulation, The organism of a 
manual worker may come to grief 
should he lose interest in science, art, 
creative pursuits. A harmonious cultiva- 
tion of one’s self, well-rounded system- 
atic care—there is the best road to the 
attainment of normal longevity. 

In the light of this approach, the In- 
stitute of Experimental Biology and 
Pathology concentrates on the struggle 
against diseases which constitute the 
greatest menace to normal old age. A 
former pupil and now collaborator of 
Bogomoletz elucidates the work of the 
Institute: 


Most precise observations have long ago 
led to the conclusion that the human organism 
itself contains remarkable powers for repuls- 


) — 
Right—Professor Bogomoletz. Above—Three Abkhazians, aged 76, 86 peg P 


part in a Folk Olympiad. Below, left—Sastkeria 


Amichba, 112 year old Abkhazian, with his granddaughter. Below, Center— 
Another Abkhazian, aged 157, perhaps the oldest man in the world. Extreme 
right—An old couple with some of their great-grandchildren 


ing any disease. But timely aid must be ren- 
dered to it if its resistance is undermined by 
an unexpected invasion of disease. We invent 
no curative balsams at our Institute, but we 
study people, animals, changes in the cells of 
organisms under the effects of various dis- 
eases, and check up on what aid can be ren- 
dered to the organism in combatting them. 
With particular attention and most elabor- 
ately we investigate the effect of blood trans- 
fusion and of a special anti-toxic serum—the 
mighty means of maintaining the human or- 
ganism. 

As far back as thirty years ago A. A. 
Bogomoletz noticed that such a serum in 
small doses could not only destroy by kill- 
ing cells but also create by stimulating living 
tissues and helping them overcome many 
manifestations of illness. 


Much time has elapsed since. That which 
appeared as a daring and isolated observation 
has become the guiding principle in the life 
work of a large contingent of Bogomoletz’s 
students and fellow-scientists. Science already 
recognizes this special serum as an important 

(Continued on page 37) 




















Two Deeades of Soviet Science 


The USSR ushers in a greater age of science 


HE development and the achieve- 

ments of science in the USSR dur- 
ing the last twenty years are unique. 
Few could have foreseen the immense 
strides in science made possible by eco- 
nomic freedom and democracy. Scien- 
tific activity has become the very mar- 
row of enterprise and the touchstone 
of progress. 


Scientific talent and genius is not the 
rare thing it is portrayed to be by hero- 
worshippers and those who do not want 
too much of it around. It is inde- 
pendent of race, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude. It is just as likely 
to turn up in a Chinese, a Hindu, a 
Tartar, a Jew or a Russian. That 
there are more scientists in the USSR 
than elsewhere is not because in the 
last twenty years an epidemic of genius 
has broken out there, but because the 
normal, steady production of scientists 
has been fully utilized by the new 
civilization. 

So much for the number of scientists 
and the amount of their work. The 
quality of their work also has been 
higher on the whole than elsewhere. 
Human beings—and scientists are hu- 
man—do finer work under the inspi- 
ration of a great ideal. 


Let us review some of these scien- 
tific achievements. All we have to do 
is sit in, so to speak, on some of the 
meetings of the divisions of the great 


Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 

Here is a record* of some sittings of 
the Presidium of the Academy in the 
most modern style of kaleidoscopic 
columns: 


“Heard the report of S. A. Zernov on 
the biological station at Sebastopol. Act- 
ed on the report of M. F. Andreyeva, 
director of the Moscow House of Learn- 
ing. Acted on the report of A. M. De- 
borin on the work of the Institute of 
History, dealing with the completion of 
three of the five volumes of the history 
of the USSR. Heard the report of 
Academician A. F, Joffe on the Physics 
group of the division of mathematical 
and natural sciences, noting successes, 
but also the failure to keep in close touch 
with the group for technical physics of 
the division of the technical sciences. 
Recommended that both groups together 


*Taken from ‘20 Let Sovietsky Nauky” (20 
Years of Soviet Science), Priroda, No. 10, Oct. 
1937, Published by the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR. 
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pay attention to problems of production. 
Suggested a meeting with the group for 
philosophy to avoid mechanistic and 
idealistic blind alleys in theoretical an- 
alysis. Heard the report of V. G. Fes- 
enkov of the astronomical group, reor- 
ganized it for more satisfactory work 
into a special group of the division of 
mathematical and natural sciences. Made 
plans for an observatory in the South. 
Renamed the Institute of archaeology, 
anthropology and ethnography. 

“Authorized the publication of the 
complete works of Pavlov, the complete 
works of Nekrassov, the restoration of 
Nekrassov’s home. Unified the geo- 
chemical, crystallographic, mineralogical 
and allied institutes into the Institute of 
Geological Sciences. Heard the report 
of the Caspian Commission recommend- 
ing a special sector for the study of sea 
life, including representatives from the 
marine service. Received the report of 
Otto Y. Schmidt of the geography and 
geophysics group and went into details 
of varied expeditions, noting the neglect 
of the study of the permanently frozen 
regions. Means were discussed for 
training more workers. The program of 
a new institute of theoretical geophysics 
was laid out. Organized a central bu- 
reau of anti-seismic construction in 
connection with the Seismological Insti- 
tute. Meeting held of the Energetics 
and Technical Physics groups on the 
problem of the electrochemical corrosion 
of the Moscow metropolitan region. Dis- 
cussions of the problems of the greater 
Volga. Meetings of the commissions on 
illumination, technical acoustics, auto- 
matic equipment, motor fuels. Session 
on the Dniepropetrovsk Metallurgical 
Institute, recommendations made for the 
coordination of its work with other in- 
stitutes. Reports of Institute for Or- 
ganic Chemistry on successes in syn- 
thesis of cocaine. .. .” 


And so on and on, an endless stream 
of items running into several hundred 
pages giving the mere outline of the 
activities of the Academy of Sciences 
during the year. 


By LUCRETIUS SMITH. 


The entire length and breadth of the © 
country is covered with scientific” 
bodies eager to work for the common 4 
welfare, reporting both failures and” 
successes, sometimes inviting sharp criti. 
cism, sometimes receiving warm praise, _ 
always helped with means, suggestions ~ 
for expansion and publications of re- d 
sults. The tie-up between practice and 
theory is emphasized over and over to 
the benefit of both practice and theory, | 

In the social sciences a look-out js — 
kept for the person here and there who _ 
tries to use his scientific position for the _ 
praise of the old order. Here, for ex- 
ample, is the case of Alexeyev, who, 
in the course of making a modern Chi- 
nese-Russian dictionary, began to sing 
the praises of mysticism and occultism. 
The “dread” commission asked him to 
explain his strange conduct, but never- 
theless, to continue doing his technical 
work without fantastic digressions. 
This may appear to constitute intol- 
erance to some people, but it is a fact 
that in any scientific group in the West 
unscientific digressions are not permit- 
ted publication at all. When one “tol- 
erates” intolerance or ignorance, one is 
no longer tolerant, but just silly or 
worse. 

In considering the individual sciences 
it is customary to divide them into pure 
sciences and applied sciences. It must 
be remembered that this division is only 
for convenience. Otherwise the sci- 
ences, be they pure or applied, fall in- 
to the three groups: abstract, natural 
and social. ‘They may be lined up in 
the sequence: mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, psychology and so- 
ciology, to mention only the outstand- 
ing ones. It is advisable to keep this 


(Continued on page 36) 


The astronomer Anna Bezrukova prepares to take photo- 
graphs of the sun with the spectograph at Pulkovo Observatory 
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The All-Union Plant Institute Collects 
wheat from all over the world 


ERENNIAL wheat, the dream of 

plant breeders and wheat special- 
ists the world over for years, has been 
developed in the Soviet Union. Dr. 
N. B. Tsitsin, well-known Soviet plant 
breeder, has about thirty acres of these 
wheat hybrids under test in various 
parts of the USSR. After graduating 
in 1927 from the Saratov Grain Insti- 
tute he remained to work there as a 
member of the staff, and is now con- 
tinuing it at the Omsk Grain Institute. 
Dr. Tsitsin, incidentally, is Vice- 
President of the Lenin Academy of 
Agricultural Science, and within the 
last few weeks has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 
In a recent report’ on his work with 
perennial and other hybrids of wheat, 
Dr. Tsitsin writes: 

“One of the methods of changing 
the nature of plants in general and 
wheat in particular is the crossing of 
the wheat with the common weed 
known as couch grass (agropyrum). 
Couch grass, as is well known, is very 
tolerant of extremely high as well as 
low temperatures. It also has tre- 
mendous faculties for multiplying it- 
self, is resistant to most fungous 
diseases and insects, and what is more 
important it is a perennial plant.” 

Dr. Tsitsin relates how, after years 
of tremendous effort, he finally suc- 


_ ceeded in crossing different types of 
' agropyrum with different varieties of 
_ wheat, and has now a number of excel- 
_ lent very promising types of these hy- 
' brids, referred to by plant breeders as 
_ “numbers.” 


His report continues: 





1Published in “Sovhoznaya Gazetta” (State 


4 Farm News) September 24, 1938. 
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By J. W. PINCUS 


| Perennial Wheat 


vies Soviet Farm Research 


Plant breeding and farming methods have been revolution- 
ized, opening the way to undreamed of conquests of the soil 


“The total area devoted at the pres- 
ent time to experimental plantings 
of wheat crossed with agropyrum 
amounts to about 30 acres. On this 
area are planted 62,000 ‘numbers’ of 
hybrids. ‘Thirty-three forms are now 
passing the last stage of plant breeding 
tests. The above tests are being made 
at 230 various geographical points 
scattered all over Siberia and other 
parts of the USSR. 

“One of our best numbers is 22850. 
This hybrid gives a heavy yield, is im- 
mune to rust and other wheat diseases, 
does not lodge? (this is very important 
for harvesting and particularly for 
harvesting with combines), it is high 
in protein content, and the flour and 
bread produced from it excel the well 
known Soviet wheat ‘Tsezium OIl’ 
(developed by Saratov Station). Al- 
though the season of 1938 in Omsk 
was exceedingly unfavorable—very 
wet—this hybrid did not lodge at all, 
and did not even show the slightest 
tendency to lodging.” 

The type described above belongs to 
the so called one-year hybrids, that is, 
it produces grain only one year, but in 
addition to being superior to other 
regular varieties of wheat it produces 
after harvesting a crop of grass which 
can be used for pasturing or hay. 

Dr. Tsitsin then describes No. 
34085, the perennial hybrid of wheat 
crossed with agropyrum. This variety 
can be planted either in the spring or 
in fall, although the-latter is prefer- 
able. It is the most frost resistant 
variety of all, and it excels in its cold 
resistance any other variety of wheat 
yet tried in the USSR. It has other 
valuable characteristics, and its flour 
and bread-making qualities are excel- 
lent. From preliminary experiments 
it has been found that this variety can 
withstand the most’ severe conditions of 
semi-arid climates, and numerous ex- 
tensive tests will be made with this 





2Meaning to bend over, making mechanical 
harvesting impossible. 


number in Kazakstan and othe: semi- 
arid regions where up till now wheat- 
growing has not been possible. 

Another interesting form of the 
wheat crossed with agropyrum hybrids 
is one that matures in 75 days, the 
shortest period in which wheat could 
possibly mature. This hybrid is also 
immune to fungous diseases, and the 
seeds do not shatter—this is another 
very important characteristic for mech- 
anical harvesting. The weight of this 
variety reaches 50-55 grams per 1000 
grains, which is very high indeed. 
This wheat will be tried under field 
conditions in Omsk, Siberia, Dniepro- 
petrovsk and Tary, in 1939. Dr. 
Tsitsin writes that there are dozens of 
other interesting and promising forms 
of hybrids produced by crossing wheat 
with agropyrum, annuals as well as 
perennials. 

At the All-Union Agricultural Fair 
which will open in August 1939 in 
Pushkino (a suburb of Moscow), Dr. 
Tsitsin’s hybrids will be shown grow- 
ing both out-of-doors and in green- 
houses. His experiments and achieve- 
ments will be shown in charts, photos, 
and other demonstrations. 

In addition to Dr. Tsitsin, Prof. 
Derjavin, Prof. G. K. Meister, Prof. 
Dolgushin, and several other plant 
breeders will also show and demon- 
strate their newly developed perennial 
forms of not only wheat but sorghum, 
sunflower, and other farm crops. 


Agricultural Reseasch 


In connection with the preparations 
for the All Union Agricultural Fair 
some very illuminating material has 
been gathered about the Agricultural 
Research Institutes. 

In 1913 there were in_ tsarist 
Russia altogether 122 agricultural ex- 
perimental institutions; by January 1, 
1938 there were in the USSR 1,474 
various kinds of agricultural experi- 
mental institutions, employing 14,000 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Left hand page — Top — Heads of wheat and couch 
grass hybrids. Next — Scene in a kolhoz laboratory. 
Right — Rudnitsky, originator of the famous “Viatka’”’ 
rye, at work in his laboratory at the Kirov selection sta- 
tion which serves the collective farmers of the district. 
Equal attention is given to improving breeds of livestock 
and below are scenes from sheep, dairy and pig farms 
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Pictures from Photochronika and Sovfoto 


Right hand page — Top left — Anna Andreyevna, col- % 
lective farmer, comes to the kolhoz laboratory for 
analysis of the soil on a field under flax in her charge. ~ 
Right — Studying wheat germination in a Chuvash — 
kolhoz laboratory. Below left — Lysenko (left) and % 
Tsitsin, preparing samples of new varieties of grain. 
Right —In an agricultural experiment station in the South 
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scientific workers. Out of that num- 
ber there were 93 scientific institutes. 
The institutes are large units devoted 
specially to scientific research and are 
subdivided into forty-five devoted to 
various phases of Plant Industry, 
twenty-eight devoted to Animal Indus- 
try, four devoted to Mechanization of 
Agriculture, and sixteen to other 
specialized branches, as follows: 

The All Union Institute of Plant 
Breeding, whose director is the world- 
famous Academician N,. I, Vavilov, 
with a staff of over a thousand scien- 
tific and technical men, and sub-sta- 
tions and experimental fields all over 
the USSR, ‘The Institute of Grain 
Crops (formerly Saratov Experiment 
Station) which now has over one hun- 
dred workers. ‘Then there are the 
Cotton Institute, the Flax ~ Institute, 
the New Textile (Fibre) Crop Insti- 
tute, the Sugar Beet Institute, the 
Genetics Institute (Odessa) the Plant 
Protection Institute, the Fertilizer In- 
stitute, Michurin’s Fruit and Berry 
Institutes, the Vegetable Institute, the 
Potato Institute, the Institute for Sub- 
Tropical Crops and the Tea Institute. 

In Animal Husbandry there are 
special institutes for the study and im- 
provement of breeds of sheep, horses, 
hogs, poultry, bees and so on. ‘The re- 
markable ‘“Askania Nova” animal 
farm has produced many amazing new 
types of animals by cross breeding. 

In tsarist Russia there were fifty- 
eight Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tions, ‘Today theré are over three 
hundred, spread all over the eleven 
constituent republics. ‘There are also 
over one thousand branch or sub-sta- 
tions or experimental fields. 

The budgets of some of the most im- 
portant institutes under the control of 
the Lenin Academy of Sciences will 
give an idea of the extent to which the 
Soviet Government encourages and 
supports their work. Thus the All 
Union Institute of Plant Breeding has 
a budget of 9,520,000 rubles, the 
Plant Protection Institute, 7,520,000 
rubles and the Fertilizer Institute, 
6,000,000 rubles. 

Millions of rubles are also spent by 
the Republic and other local adminis- 
trative units. It is estimated that in 
1937, a sum of 311,613,000 rubles was 
spent by the various agricultural re- 
search institutions. This compares 
with a budget of about one million 
rubles spent in 1912 by the tsarist 
regime. 

Now let us look at some of the ac- 
complishments of the agricultural in- 
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stitutions, In tea production we find 
that in pre-revolutionary days there 
were about 1200 to 1500 acres, all told, 
of tea plantations; in 1938 there were 
124,000 acres, While there were prac- 
tically no citrus-fruit plantations in 
old Russia, they now cover about 20,- 
000 acres, Hundreds of new varieties, 
hybrids of wheat, rye, barley, oats, flax, 
hemp, sunflower, soy beans, sugar 
beets, vegetables, potatoes, fruit, ber- 
ries, etc., have been developed by Rus- 
sian geneticists and plant breeders. The 
“Burbank of Russia,” the late I. V. 
Michurin, developed and distributed 
hundreds of varieties of apples, 
peaches, pears, plums, and_ berries 
which have been grown in the North, 
and in many other regions where it 
was formerly thought impossible to 
grow fruit and berries, 

The tung oil tree was introduced 
from the U.S.A. in 1930. Now, in 
addition to several thousand acres 
planted with imported seeds, new im- 
proved seeds are being developed. 
Quinine trees have been introduced 
and acclimated. Rubber is being pro- 
duced from several native wild plants, 
as well as from some imported ones. 
New fibre crops are being grown com- 
mercially. Geranium and other es- 
sential-oil plants used for cosmetics are 
now grown commercially in Crimea 
and Caucasus. 

The accomplishments of research in 
the mechanization of agriculture are 
tremendous, and they have meant the 
replacement of the primitive wooden 
plow and sickle by tractors, harvester 
combines, and other latest types of im- 
proved machinery.* 

The achievements in the soil sci- 
ences, the manufacture of fertilizers, 
spraying and dusting chemicals (in- 
secticides and fungicides), pre-sowing 
treatment of seeds, wholesale vernali- 
zation* of grain crops, the artificial in- 
semination of sheep and other farm 
animals, the creation of new improved 
breeds of sheep, hogs, the improvement 
of the old dairy and beef animals, all 
bespeak high accomplishments in the 
field of agricultural sciences in the 
twenty-one years of the eixstence of 
the Soviets. Information on all these 
achievements is widely and effectively 
distributed among the farming popula- 
tion. 

In addition to dozens of technical 
monthly and weekly publications de- 


See Article by the author in February issue 
of “Soviet Russia Today” entitled “Machines in 
Soviet Agriculture.” 

*Pre-sowing treatment of seeds with water 
and heat, which speeds up growth and converts 
“winter” grain into “spring” grain. 
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voted to various phases of agriculture 
there are two dailies devoted to fom 
problems published by the Narkomzem 
and Narkomsovhoz (Commissariat of 
Agriculture and Commissariat of 
Soviet Farms). Hundreds of pamph- 
lets, text books, hand books, and Sscien- 
tific reports are published annually, 
Radio is used extensively for imparting 
information on new improved methods 
and latest accomplishments of Scien. 
tific Research. 


Cottage Laboratories 


The deep and continuous concer 
of the Government to improve the 
methods of production of wheat and 
other cereals, as well as other farm 
crops, has been accomplished not only 
through the financial support and en. 
couragement of the agricultural ey. 
periment stations, research institutes, 
experimental fields, and so on, but by 
another rather unique _ institution, 
namely, the “cottage laboratory.” 
This, as the name implies, is a modest 
laboratory housed in a peasant cottage, 
Started a few years ago by some of the 
more progressive collective farms, at 
the suggestion of Academician T, D, 
Lysenko, they are now spread all over 
the land. Most of the 243,700 col- 
lective farms boast one or more such 
“cottage laboratories.” ‘These labora- 
tories are usually in charge of a peas- 
ant who conducts tests with new 
varieties and experiments with new 
methods, and thus demonstrates and 
brings graphically to the direct atten- 
tion of the members of the collectives 
the actual benefits of these innovations. 

The so-called “vernalization” of 
farm crops recommended by Acade- 
mician T. D. Lysenko, was universally 
introduced as a result of practical tests 
in the fields, conducted under the aus 
pices of these “cottage laboratories.” 

The best way to illustrate what 
these laboratories are doing is to quote 
from several recent reports made by 
these laboratories: 

“Realizing the importance of in- 
dividual selection of heads of wheat 
and millet,” writes A. Anton about 
the laboratories in the Buinsk district of 
Tartar ASSR, “twenty-five kolhozi in 
the Tartar Republic selected 320 kilo- 
grams of wheat and 370 millet, and 
with these selected seeds 25 acres of 
wheat and 85 acres of millet were 
planted. 

“Thirty of the cottage laboratories 
are experimenting in producing a new 
improved variety of alfalfa, produced 

(Continued on page 38) 












































THE ARCTIC COMES TO FLUSHING MEADOWS 


The Soviet Conquest of the Arctic, one of the greatest epics 


of modern times, rates a special pavilion at the World’s Fair 


N addition to its main pavilion and 

its exhibit space in the Hall of Na- 
tions, the USSR will have a separate 
pavilion, the only nation to have two 
buildings at the Fair constructed from 
its own designs. ‘he second building 
will be called the Arctic Pavilion and 
will be devoted entirely to exhibits 
portraying the Soviet conquest of the 
Arctic, one of the greatest human epics 
of modern times. : 

In front of the Arctic Pavilion will 
stand the plane in which the late Valery 
Chkalov made the first transpolar flight 
from Moscow to the United States. 
Within the pavilion the feature exhibit 
will be the tent and the other equip- 
ment used by the wintering party led 
by Ivan Papanin on its eight months’ 
drift on a polar ice floe collecting scien- 
tific data. 

What the other exhibits in the pa- 
vilion will show can perhaps best be 
indicated by a survey of the Soviet ex- 
plorations and developments in the 
Arctic since it began its task of con- 
quering this vast fortress of hostile na- 
ture fifteen years ago. 

About twenty years ago the noted 
explorer, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, put 
down his conclusions regarding Arctic 
lands in a book challengingly entitled 
“The Friendly Arctic”. He contended 
that the Arctic regions were not too 
frigid and desolate for human life, that 
because of the shortening latitudinal 
distances as one approached the Pole 
the most practical air communication 
routes would be there; and that an en- 
tire modern economy could be built up 
based on the resources and the condi- 
tions of the Arctic. When the book 
appeared it was greeted with skepticism 
and at best considered a scientific dream 
for fulfillment in some future age. 

However, only a few years were to 
pass when the vigorous new Soviet hu- 
manity was to begin to turn this “vi- 
sion” into a living reality. 

The area of Soviet territory with- 
in the Arctic circle is somewhat larger 
than the whole of European Russia. 
It has a coast-line four thousand miles 
long. It is traversed by three great 
tivers—the Ob, the Yenisei and the 
Lena, each approximately three thou- 
sand miles long. This vast extent was, 
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up to the Soviet era, considered unin- 
habitable. A few nomadic peoples liv- 
ing in a primitive state, roamed the 
land as hunters and fishermen and 
their contacts with Tsarist officials and 
merchants were of the most degraded 
sort. Almost no attempts had been 
made to discover the mineral resources 
of this area or to tap its vast timber 
reserves, 

Fifteen years ago the Soviet Union 
began the systematic development of its 
Arctic regions. Geological expeditions 
explored its ores. A systematic devel- 
opment of its fur resources and its 
fishing industries began. In its botan- 
ical laboratories, Soviet scientists pushed 
on the development of new varieties of 
grain and other food products and new 
methods of agriculture which are roll- 
ing back at an accelerated rate the 
Northern limits of agriculture. On 
the Arctic coast along the great north- 
ward flowing Siberian rivers new cities 
are being raised. The water power of 
these, rivers and others, are being har- 
nessed in gigantic electric power devel- 
opments. Thus the Arctic region is 
being reclaimed for modern civilization. 

The effort is a coordinated, collective 
undertaking of Soviet engineers, radio 
operators, geologists, botanists, aviators, 
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Above—The main Soviet 
Pavilion under construc- 
tion. Right—Side view of 
the architect’s model, show- 
ing the bas-reliefs depict- 
ing the eleven * Soviet 


Republics 
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seamen, farmers and workers; all di- 
rected from Moscow where this plan, 
as the other great plans of Soviet 
progress, was originated under the 
leadership of Lenin and Stalin. The 
plan has been carried out by the Cen- 
tral Administration of the Great 
Northern Sea Route headed by Pro- 
fessor Otto Y. Schmidt. 

In 1932 for the fist time in history, 
a vessel made a passage of the Arctic 
Sea in one season, a journey from 
Leningrad along the Arctic coast to 
Vladivostok covering 7500 miles. The 
ship was the Sibiryakov, commanded 
by Professor Schmidt. The following 
year the same feat was attempted by 
the expedition, again commanded by 
Professor Schmidt on the ship Chelyus- 
kin. Delayed by necessary visits to 
icebound islands, November descended 
upon the heroic navigators, sealing the 
ocean with ice. Blasting its way with 
explosives, the Chelyuskin reached open 
water only to meet the impact of a 
contrary gale which forced it back into 
the icepack. For three months it fought 
to keep from being crushed by grind- 
ing ice floes. Finally its ribs were 
caught between the ice and smashed. 
One seaman was drowned. The rest 
of the expedition, consisting of 104 
people, together with all their scientific 
stores, including a motion picture film 
made of the voyage, were saved. To 

(Continued on page 41) 
































OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
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By THEODORE BAYER 


Soviet Foreign Trade Policies 


Question: The Soviet-Italian trade 
agreement and especially the selling of 
oil to Italy seems inconsistent with the 
peace policy of the USSR. Would you 
kindly discuss this matter in your page? 
S. V., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Answer: The Soviet state is but one 
socialist state in a capitalist world. Un- 
less the Soviet Union were to resolve to 
withdraw completely from all intercourse 
with other states and go into complete 
and absolute isolation, she has to deal 
with other countries, all of them capital- 
ist, some of them totalitarian, fascist 
states, some semi-fascist, and others de- 
mocracies, or semi-democracies. 

While it is obviously true that the 
Soviet Union abhors the fascist rule and 
its ideology, and especially its war-mon- 
gering and aggression, it has no other 
course but to attempt to live in peace 
with all nations regardless of the politi- 
cal system under which they live at the 
moment. That has been the position of 
the Soviet Union since its inception and 
she has constantly adhered to it up to the 
present. In view of the many similar 
questions on the subject, we may be war- 
ranted in explaining this policy as well 
as indicating the logical consequence 
which would follow from a contrary pol- 
icy if adopted by the Soviet Union. —_ 

The Soviet’s influence on the side of 
peace is derived from the undeniable fact 
that the USSR is a peace power; that the 
USSR needs peace for the further up- 
building of her own country, for the 
progress on the road to socialism and 
communism. No country in the world, 
not even its smallest neighbor, fears the 
Soviet Union. On the contrary, it is 
now universally accepted that the Soviet 
Union not only needs peace for herself, 
but wants it for the whole world and is 
willing to cooperate with other countries 
to attain it. 

The Soviet Union has given a number 
of practical demonstrations of her will- 
ingness to share the burdens incident to 
the preservation of peace and the inviola- 
bility of the borders of other people. But 
it cannot single-handedly, nor would it 
wish to, undertake to alter the interna- 
tional policies of other countries, and 
surely would not attempt to interfere 
with the internal governmental or eco- 
nomic systems of other states. The So- 
viet government was the first to proclaim 
the necessity, through the League of Na- 
tions and through a system of collective 
and regional security treaties, of organiz- 
ing resistance to the aggressor nations. 
Furthermore, that system of collective 
security was to secure the borders not 
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only of the peaceful powers but of the 
fascist powers as well. It is due to the 
defection of the partners in the security 
pacts as well as the non-support of the 
peace work by other countries that for 
the present the aggressors have been per- 
mitted to go unchecked and unresisted. 

For the Soviet Union now to embark 
on a punitive policy against the fascist 
aggressors would be to invite these ag- 
gressors to retaliate against the Soviet 
Union, to give them just the excuse they 
desire to proclaim the Soviet Union a 
war-mongering power, a power that for 
ideological reasons seeks to impose its 
will or its choice of governmental sys- 
tems upon other countries. Certainly, if 
it was impossible for the Soviet Union to 
persuade other governments to whom it 
offered assistance, to resist aggression 
against other smaller countries, it would 
be futile to expect that these countries 
would spring to the assistance of the So- 
viet Union if it invited attack upon it- 
self. But it is, indeed, not fear of attack 
that dictates the Soviet policy of commer- 
cial intercourse with all countries re- 
gardless of their political system; for the 
Soviet Union, in the last analysis, de- 
pends upon its own defensive power to 
protect itself from aggression. Rather it 
is that unilateral action of the Soviet 
Union, refusing to trade with other 
countries, would be simply another 
weapon in the hands of the aggressive 
countries with which to befuddle and 
confuse world opinion. 

Specifically, in the case of Italy, the 
matter stands as follows: 

As a result of Italian aggression in 
Ethiopia, the Soviet Union championed 
the cause of Ethiopia before the League 
of Nations and was instrumental in de- 
claring Italy to be the aggressor. The 
Soviet Union was also the initiator of 
the move in the League of Nations for 
sanctions against Italy. As Litvinov 
pointed out at the time, Italian-Soviet 
relations were up to that time satisfac- 
tory, but the Soviet Union championed 
collective action to resist aggression in 
accordance with the covenant of the 
League. It is of course known that 
other countries were lax in the applica- 
tion of sanctions and robbed the move of 
its effectiveness. However, the Italian 
government was resentful of Soviet’ ac- 
tion and wilfully disrupted the Soviet- 
Italian trade relations. In January 1938 
the Soviet government was finally forced 
to suspend all payments to Italy on 
trade accounts in retaliation for non-pay- 
ment by Italy for Soviet imports, as well 
as on account of the failure by Italy to 
abide by the agreement concerning the 


building of a Soviet ship in the Italian 
docks, all of which constituted violation 
by Italy of the Soviet-Italian trade 
agreement then in force, 

A few months ago the Italian govern. 
ment approached the USSR for the re. 
newal of commercial relations and the 
liquidation of the standing dispute. In 
view of the fact that foreign trade in 
the Soviet Union is a government monop- 
oly, the only way in which the Soviet 
Union can trade with another country 
is by governmental action. Refusal to 
trade by the Soviet Union is tantamount 
to an unfriendly diplomatic action which 
if persisted in would logically abrogate 
any diplomatic contact between the two 
countries. As a matter of fact, a refusal 
to trade on the part of the USSR with 
any other country is practically a gov- 
ernmental boycott, the nearest thing to 
open or implied hostilities, if not an ac- 
tual declaration of hostilities. If the 
USSR were to do the same thing in re- 
lation to all the fascist and semi-fascist 
countries who may be classed as aggres- 
sive countries (which might logically in- 
clude those who encouraged their aggres- 
sion as well), the Soviet Union would 
cease to be an international factor for 
peace. 

If the Soviet Union enters into trade 
relations with another country, they must 
be reciprocal arrangements, not only 
from the point of view of equal condi- 
tions and privileges for trade, but also 
on the basis of commodities to be traded, 
each country trying to buy the raw ma- 
terials or the products that the other 
country has available for export. The 
Soviet Union is an oil exporting country. 
Refusing to sell oil on principle would 
open the USSR to a very serious charge 
of non-cooperation and refusal to share 
her raw materials with other countries 
who needed them. One of the important 
factors in the world for preservation of 
peace is the sharing of raw materials. 
Actually, the Soviet Union sells less than 
1 per cent of its annual oil production 
to Italy, which is little enough. The So- 
viet Union is not in any way an exclusive 
possessor of oil and as a matter of fact, 
Italy could obtain this amount of oil very 
easily in Europe, and from the neighbor- 
ing countries of Rumania or Poland. 
There is certainly no shortage of oil at 
the present time. The Soviet Union 
therefore entered into a limited trade 
agreement with Italy for one year only, 
which provided for the regulation of cet- 
tain outstanding arrangements previously 
entered into between the two countries 
and made it possible for the USSR to get 

(Continued on page 39) 
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AST Vyshni Volochok runs the road 
go Moscow to Leningrad. Inci- 
dentally, things are so situated here 
that this very same road runs also in 
the opposite direction, i. e., from Lenin- 
grad to Moscow. 

Vyshni Volochok is a picturesque, cul- 
tured town, a town that is in the mak- 
ing. Its station and streets present a 
scene of animation and bustle. In a 
word, you feel that the town stands on 
the broad highway. 

Beyond the town, to the right, stretch 
desolate areas. Sombre, dense forests 
and dreary, impassable swamps. In the 
days gone by, “those good old times,” 
native highwaymen used to roam the 
place. Ill fame hung around it. 

Now it is just in those very areas 
that the ancient village of Ovsistcha 
lies. It even seems strange that living 
people are to be found in the desolate 
area, in this sleepy kingdom of dense 
forests and impenetrable swamps. It is 
thirty miles to the nearest town and 
railway. And it is not so easy to reach 
the town, especially in the Spring and 
Autumn, when you have to wade 
through holes hidden by water and 
clinging mud. Ilya Sukhanov, the 
Chairman of the Village Soviet, offered 
to take us there for a visit, and we 
accepted at once. 

“We live in a desolate spot,” com- 
plained Sukhanov, as we drove out in 
the village Soviet’s new car. “There is 
nothing much to boast about. Vast and 
gloomy forests. Real culture is still a 
long way off. In a ‘word, nothing but 
desolation, darkness and dense forests. 

..” There are certain people who like 
to whine and complain. Now this chair- 
man is a comparatively young man, 
recently returned from service in the 
Red Army. Here, I thought to myself, 
instead of bringing new life into the 
village, he goes about snivelling and 
whimpering, all of which is very bad. 

“Desolation and darkness,” contin- 
ued Sukhanov. “What can we give? 
Real culture is still a long way off.” 

“Have you a circle for liquidating 
illiteracy ?” 

“What we haven’t got, we haven’t 
got. Two years ago we had such a cir- 
cle, but not now.” 
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-* inna Desolation and Darkness 


“That’s very bad, Comrade Suk- 
hanov. How come?” 

“Oh, it’s very simple. Outside of 
deaf grandmother Agafia, we have no 
illiterate people today and do not fore- 
see any. What do we want a circle for 
liquidating illiteracy for? In this re- 
spect something has been accomplished. 
But in general, nothing but desolation, 
darkness and dense forests. . . .” 

We entered the village. My atten- 
tion was immediately attracted by the 
following detail: on every little house 
was a box bearing the words, “For let- 
ters and newspapers.” 

“That was introduced as far back 
as last year,” the Chairman explained 
to us. “After all, it makes things easier 
for the postman.” 

“Do many people subscribe to news- 
papers here?” 

“T think there is not a single house- 
hold today without a newspaper and 
journal. In this respect something has 
been accomplished. But in general... .” 

“Have you any schools?” 

“We have. But that is nothing to 
boast about. Every village has a school 
now.” 

“What kind of a school have you— 
elementary ?” 

“Two elementary and one _inter- 
mediate. And this... .” 

We turned to the right, and in front 
of us stood a huge and beautiful build- 
ing which was not quite finished. 

“And this is our high school build- 
ing, construction work on which, as 
you see, is nearing completion. In this 
respect something has been accom- 
plished. But in general. . .” 

“And what is that standing next to 
the school ?” 

“Nothing in particular. Just a li- 
brary. Matters are not so good here. 
We have not even got the complete 
works of Shakespeare. Altogether the 
library has 3,500 volumes. Of course, 
new books are needed, as you yourselves 
understand. We have lagged behind. 
The library particularly lacks books on 
medicine.” 

“What kind of books? Medical 
books? And why medical books?” 

Our companion made no reply. We 
went out onto the main street of Ov- 
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sistcha. This new wide street has been 
laid out in the midst of a pine forest. 
To the left, on the other side of a new 
enclosure, I saw a group of big one- 
and two-story buildings. 

“That is our hospital—it has forty 
beds. Next to it is the maternity home. 
Also the drug store is there. And that 
building to the front, with the tower, 
is the electric-power station of the hos- 
pital. The medical personnel, doctors, 
feldchers, nurses and other employees 
number forty.” 

It began to grow dark. In the win- 
dows of the village “Healthgiving 
Center” bright lights blazed. Outside 
the street lamps illuminated wide 
flower-covered spaces, filled with redo- 
lent shrubbery, gay petunias, red be- 
gonias. ... 

“And in addition to this,” continued 
Sukhanov, “we also have a veterinary 
department with a special doctor and 
assistant. So, as you see, we have a 
medical personnel of a kind im the vil- 
lage, and that is why we have made it 
our business, to see that the library has 
a special section containing books on 
medicine. In this respect something 
has been accomplished. But in general 

” 

“But in general,” I continued, 
“Nothing but desolation, darkness and 
dense forests. . .” 

The Chairman stopped, looked at me 
and we both burst into a merry laugh. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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MOLOTOV’S REPORT 


tacks upon the Soviet power, upon the 
USSR. The intensified struggle against 
wrecking and espionage, which occupied 
a great deal of our attention in recent 
years, speaks for itself. In this fight 
capitalism and particularly its fascist 
forces resorted to every method of strug- 
gle against the USSR, using the vilest 
and foulest methods. ‘They stopped at 
nothing and utilized for their purposes 
all the various Trotskyite, Bukharinite, 
Yagodaite, Rykovite degenerates and 
their allies among the bourgeois nation- 
alists. But they were unable to check 
the growth of the USSR or even to slow 
down its advance... . 


The third Five-Year Plan provides 
for an increase in the national income 
of the country from 96,000,000,000 to 
174,000,000,000 rubles; that is, eighty 
per cent. In absolute figures the increase 
in the national income in the course of 
the third Five-Year Plan will consid- 
erably exceed the increase during past 
years. The increase in national income 
during the first Five-Year Plan amounted 
to 20,500,000,000 rubles and during the 
second Five-Year Plan 50,500,000,000 
rubles. The third Five-Year Plan pro- 
vides for an increase in national income 
amounting to 78,000,000,000 rubles; that 
is, more than during the two first Five- 
Year Plans combined. 


The volume of output of the industry 
of the USSR in 1942—the last year of 
the third Five-Year Plan—is set at 180,- 
000,000,000 rubles as against 95,500,000,- 
000 rubles in 1937; that is, it increases 
by 88 per cent. When this plan is ful- 
filled our industrial output will be ap- 
proximately fifteen times as large as in 
pre-war times. The average annual rate 
of increase of industrial output is set at 
13.5 per cent, that is a somewhat smaller 
rate than during the second Five-Year 
Plan period. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that towards the end of the 
third Five-Year Plan each per cent of 
growth of industrial output will equal 
1,800,000,000 rubles as against 950,000,- 
000 rubles towards the end of the second 
Five-Year Plan. 

The Plan provides for an average an- 
nual increase of 11 per cent in output of 
articles of general consumption and of 15 
per cent in output of means of produc- 
tion, 

The third Five-Year Plan provides for 
an increase in the general consumption 
of commodities by 50 or 100 per cent. 
The ‘Plan provides for the number of 
workers and office employees to in- 
crease from twenty-seven to thirty-two 
millions, that is by five million persons. 

In the third Five-Year Plan the aver- 
age earnings of workers and employees 
must increase by 35 per cent. The total 
payroll of workers and employees must 
increase more than 60 per cent. The 
cash incomes received by collective farm- 
ers must increase by more than 70 per 
cent. We can see from this that in- 
comes of workers, farmers and intel- 
lectuals during the third Five-Year Plan 
will increase by well over 50 per cent. 
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Consequently everything will depend on 
how far the increase of commodities on 
the market will correspond to these ris- 
ing incomes... . 

In addition, there will be a consider- 
able increase in state expenditure on the 
development of cultural and material 
services for the working people in town 
and country. Expenditures on social in- 
surance and state outlays for education, 
and for health grants to mothers with 
large families, and financing of other 
forms of cultural and social service for 
workers and employees will increase to 
53,000,000,000 rubles. ‘This means an 
increase of more than 70 per cent. 

To combat housing congestion, exten- 
sive housing schemes will be undertaken 
in towns and workers’ settlements. Dur- 
ing the third Five-Year Plan, 35,000,000 
square metres of new floor space will 
be made available for occupation. 

The third Five-Year Plan contains a 
broad program of cultural development. 
It puts forward the task of introducing 
universal secondary school education in 
towns, and of completing the introduc- 
tion of universal elementary education in 
the countryside and in all national re- 
publics. The attendance in the ele- 
mentary and middle schools of the towns 
and workers’ settlements must increase 
from 8,600,000 to 12,400,000, and in the 
rural districts from 20,800,000 to 27.- 
700,000. Thus by the end of the third 
Five-Year Plan our elementary and 
middle schools will have an attendance 
of over 40,000,000 as against 8,000,000 
in pre-revolutionary Russia. As for the 
higher grades in secondary school educa- 
tion, attendance now is twelve times 
greater than in the old days, and in 1942 
it will be 34 times greater than before 
the Revolution. Now there is hardly a 
working class family whose children 
have had no middle school education. 
And there is a continually increasing 


number of families of workers, em- 
ployees and peasants with sons and 
daughters receiving a college educa- 
me. ... 


The principal aim which we set our- 
selves in this plan is to make a great 
step forward towards realizing the his- 
toric task of raising the cultural and 
technical level of the working class to 
the level of engineers and technicians. 
Of course, the realization of this huge 
task—the task of eliminating the con- 
trast between mental labor and manual 
labor—cannot be accomplished in the 
course of one or two Five-Year Plan 
periods. .. 

There is an essential difference be- 
tween the third Five-Year Plan and the 
first two Five-Year Plans. In the latter 
we dealt with the problems of laying the 
foundations of a Socialist society. Today 
that Socialist society has already been 
built in the main. The Soviet Union 
has entered a new period, the period of 
completing the building of a classless So- 
cialist society and of the gradual transi- 
tion from Socialism to Communism. 
Here lies the main distinction between 
the present and the past periods. 


The new period means new duties 
new difficulties. In our position 
obliged to deal not only with q 
of a purely internal character, 
with questions which arise from the ex. 
istence of a hostile imperialist encigg. 
ment. 

But watch the faces of the work 
people of our country and you Will gee 
that they have never been as happy 4 
today, when we are undertaking the com. 
plicated and difficult tasks of the grad. 
ual transition from Socialism to Com. 
munism, 

This can only be explained by the fact 
that they know they will emerge yj. 
torious, that they have an unshaken 
faith in their victory, The working 
people of the USSR know what prob. 
lems we are facing. ‘They know wha 
the fundamental task of the present mo. 
ment is. 

This task is formulated as follows: 
Engage along the whole line in economic 
competition with capitalism, with the 
economically most developed capitalist 
countries of Europe, and with the 
United States. 

We may be told that we are entering 
this competition at a time when we stil] 
have to overtake those countries, But 
we are not daunted by this. It is true 
that the output per capita of such im- 
portant industrial products, for example, 
as pig iron and electricity is smaller in 
the USSR than in the United States or 
in Germany. But, it cannot be denied 
that the technical level of our industry 
is already higher than that of every 
country of Europe; and as regards agri- 
culture, it goes without saying that its 
technical level is not lower than even 
that of America. 

And the main thing is that our young 
Soviet State has become finally consoli- 
dated, that it is brimming with vigor, 
health and unshakable unity. 

That is why we think the time has 
come for the young but already  sufh- 
ciently strong Soviet forces to display 
their strength in the arena of interna- 
tional economic competition. 

Naturally, we are making no threat. 
This peaceful competition can harm no- 
body. Still, it is a question of the trial 
of forces on a large scale. 

We may be told: “We cannot bother 
with your competition. We have plenty 
of trouble as it is.” Let them say what 
they will. When occasion has wat- 
ranted it, we have cooperated with 
bourgeois countries, and we consider tt 
quite expedient. Nor do we intend to 
renounce this policy in the future. We 
shall strive to extend as far as possible 
this cooperation with our neighbors and 
with all other countries. 

But we are proceeding along our own 
way and capitalism along its way. His- 

tory has confronted the USSR not only 
with the question of cooperating with 
the capitalist countries, but also with the 
question of competition between two eco- 
nomic systems—the old and the new, 
the competition between the USSR and 
the principal capitalist countries in the 
economic sphere. 

We enter this contest confident of our 
internal strength, confident in victory. 
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In the capitalist: camp the picture is 
wute different. There they have long 
jst confidence in their internal forces 
of development. There passions are 
aflame around the problems of a new 
redivision of the world. ‘There we find 
some with knives up their sleeves and 
others with swords in their hands con- 
ducting struggles for colonies and for 
the reshuffling of frontiers to advantage 
of the stronger powers. 

The imperialist war, involving a num- 
ber of countries in Europe and Asia, al- 
ready exists. It has assumed enormous 
proportions. The danger of a new world 
shambles is growing, stimulated particu- 
larly by the fascists and their patrons. 
In our country, the path has been 
found for raising the national economy, 
for the flourishing of national cultures 
without violence by one people against 
another, but in the harmonious work of 
many peoples for their common cause. 
Our people could turn to the west and 
say: “Why could not you also make use 
of this good experience? All these ‘axes’ 
will crack up at the first serious pitfall 
and fall to pieces. But the good union 
of peoples is no ‘axis.’ It is a real 
thing.” 

There are many people abroad, of 
course, who will not like to listen to this 
voice, None the less, it will be heard, 
and, after penetrating far into the midst 
of the people, it will yet return to us 
some day as a mighty proletarian echo. 

Thanks to the splendid successes of 
the first and second Five-Year Plans, 
the “plan” has become popular interna- 
tionally. There have been a number of 
painful efforts in capitalist countries to 
announce and boost their economic 
“plans.” 

What, for example, is the value of the 
hullabaloo raised by the German fascists 
regarding their two home-made “Four- 
Year Plans?” Certain demagogues have 
already begun to talk as though they 
have overcome the anarchy which reigns 
in their capitalist economy, as though 
they are already working according to 
plan. 

They have, however, not made up 
their minds to publish any plans— 
neither the first nor second Four-Year 
Plans. Yes, it would appear that they 
never existed. All there is in these 
Four-Year Plans amounts to a few 
measures for accumulating resources for 
preparing a new year. 

The essence of the “Four-Year Plans” 
they put into operation is the establish- 
ment of a system of shameless exploita- 
tion of the industrial workers and of the 
entire mass of the working people for 
the purpose of supporting the domination 
of capital—particularly for strengthen- 
ing the one “race” that is so close to 
the heart of the fascists, the “race” of 
finance capital. 

_In spite of all this, we are firmly con- 
vinced that the fascists will not succeed 
in discrediting the idea of economic 
planning. The victories of our great 
Five-Year Plans, guided by Stalin, will 
reach the hearts of many millions of 
industrial workers and working people 
far beyond the boundaries of the USSR, 
and will arouse in them the desire to 
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have their own Bolshevik Five-Year 
Plans, and not the enslaving fascist Four- 
Year Plans, 

Capitalism, including fascist capital- 
ism, cannot possibly counter our planned 
economy with anything of equal value. 
Capitalism and its private property, in- 
cluding capitalism in its fascist uniform, 
is fundamentally incompatible with the 
establishment of economic planning. 

Therefore, now, when planning has 
already shown its wonderful power in 
national economy, capitalism has finally 
become transformed into a_ historic 
anachronism, into a brake on _ history, 
into a reactionary phenomenon of our 
time, 


Capitalism has accumulated quite a 
number of material and cultural values, 
but it can no longer make use of these 
even in its own interests. It has al- 
ready transformed in many cases into 
a butcher of progress in science, art and 
culture. This is actually the case, and 
so much the worse for capitalism. 

At present, forces already exist which 
are capable of taking over the heritage 
of capitalism. Communism grows out of 
what has been created by capitalism, out 
of its best and varied achievements in 
economics, in material life, in culture. 
Communism remakes all these values 
and achievements in its own way, not 
in the interests of an upper clique of 
society but in the interests of the whole 
of mankind. 

We should spare no energy in study- 
ing this cultural heritage. We need to 
know it completely, to have a profound 
knowledge of it. Everything produced 
by capitalism and by the preceding his- 
tory of mankind should be utilized and 
a new abode built out of the bricks 
created by the labor of the people in the 
course of many centuries—an abode 
suitable for the life of the people, spa- 
cious, full of life and sunshine. 

An exceptional responsibility lies with 
our intelligentsia in this’ historic cause. 
The people of culture, the people of 
technique and science, the old and new 
intelligentsia, our student youth and 
trained forces of skilled workers replen- 
ished by youth—all these are needed by 
the Soviet people in order to cope with 
their great new tasks, to fulfill the basic 
economic task now confronting us and 
victoriously to fulfill the third Five-Year 
Plan. 

The time has come when the tasks of 
an educational character, of the Com- 
munist education of the working people 
are being brought to the forefront. The 
time is not far distant when the Soviet 
Union will be able to say to others: “If 
you want to be in the front ranks of 
mankind along the whole line and in all 
respects, don’t lag behind US in the 
economic sphere.” 

The banner of the third Five-Year 
Plan is being raised by millions of work- 
ers, by many millions of working people. 
The general line of our advance to Com- 
munism is indicated to us by our party 
of Lenin and Stalin, by our Bolshevik 
Congress, by our Stalin! 


(A particularly important section of Molotov’s 
speech which space does not permit publishing in 
this issue, dealt with development of the Far 
East—Ed.) 


DESOLATION AND 
DARKNESS 


(Continued from page 27) 


“Well, Sukhanov, show us some 
more of your dense forests.” 

“I think you have seen all there is to 
see. There is nothing to boast about.” 

“And what is this?” 

I pointed to a new building around 
which fresh stumps of pine trees still 
stood. 

“Oh that! Well, it’s nothing out- 
standing. Let’s go in and see.” 

We stepped into a long bright hall 
with small tables covered with white 
embroidered tablecloths. A counter. 
Flowers everywhere. The light played 
on the cut-glass dishes. Behind the 
counter, where you could buy beer, tea, 
coffee and various refreshments, stood 
a comely girl in a white apron. 

We were in the village collective- 
farm restaurant which had but recent- 
ly been built by the local cooperative 
society. 

“We shall plant flowers here,” said 
Sukhanov, “to give the place a gay 
appearance. But in general. . .” 


“But in general, nothing but desola- 
tion, darkness and dense forests?” 


“Besides,” continued our companion 
pretending not to hear our remark, “we 
plan to build a few more rooms here 
for travellers. After all, we are sit- 
uated on the highway. Many travel to 
the city and spend the night here en 
route. Thus, we shall build our own 
‘Grand Hotel.’ But that is not all,” he 
continued: “You must take a look at 
our club and theatre.” 

We were taken to a beautiful build- 
ing finished off in excellent taste. 
Everything was done with great love: 
the columns, windows, frames, doors 
and stairway—all were artistically exe- 
cuted, 

We learned that the club would start 
working within a few days. The hall 
for the movies was ready. The stage 
for the dramatic circle was already 
equipped and the director, especially in- 
vited to work in the club, arrived yes- 
terday. A new piano stood in the 
corridor. The finishing touches to the 
gymnasium were nearing completion. 

“In this respect,” said Sukhanov, 
“something has been accomplished. But 
in general. . .” 

I fully agreed with him. 

Late in the evening we respectfully 
took leave of the village of Ovsistcha 
—a desolate little village stranded in 
the swamps and forests. 
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Gedye on Czechoslovakia 


A review by JOHN GARNETT 


BETRAYAL IN CENTRAL Europe. By 
G. E. R. Gedye, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 494 pp. $3.50. 


AYS in late August and September 

many: news readers looked hur- 
riedly for the despatches of The New 
York Times correspondent in Prague. 
Here were almost the only reports to 
penetrate the fog of deception covering 
the maneuvers of Runciman and_ the 
preparations for Munich. 

Writing after the event, Mr. Gedye 
supplements the narrative with later 
knowledge and with a fine human wrath 
which gives it warmth and direction. 
Mr. Gedye is an honest Englishman. 
Therefore he hates Mr. Chamberlain. 

Between the conquest of Austria and 
the butchery of Czechoslovakia, Gedye 
visited England. That was March of 
last year. He was appalled by what 
was even then apparent in London: 


“With the German army cautiously halted 
fifteen kilometers from the Czechoslovak 
frontier, the Chamberlain Government was 
obviously hastening to take a new German 
triumph for granted and to facilitate the sur- 
render of another bulwark—the last serious 
obstacle between Germany and the sinews of 
war she needed in South-eastern Europe.” 


Talking with British officials and Brit- 
ish editors, Gedye could not believe 
what he heard. 


“I found it impossible to believe that the 
general tendency was to abandon this last 
bastion against German expansion to the 
Fast, and even to facilitate Germany's acqui- 
sition of it.” 


When he expressed this incredulity, 
he was told: 


“Chamberlain and his friends hope that if 
Germany destroys Czechoslovakia, she will go 
on down through the Balkans and extend 
eastward in preparation for an attack on 
Russia.” 


It took several months to convince 
him that what he heard in London in 
March was true—that Chamberlain and 
his friends did not intend to support 
Czechoslovakia and were even then 
preparing to urge Hitler into Czechoslo- 
vakia in the hope of provoking a war 
between Germany and the Soviet Union. 


“Everything I had heard in London pointed 
to a deliberate intention of the Chamberlain 
Government not merely not to support 
Czechoslovakia . . . but to bring her into a 
position where it would be impossible for her 
to defend herself.” 


Though he knew that Chamberlain 
was supporting Hitler, he did not be- 
lieve that France could be bullied into 
national suicide—“even with M. Bon- 
net as Foreign Minister.” He continued 
to hope that the opposition in England, 
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or some patriotic section of the British 
press, would expose Chamberlain’s plot. 


Even in August in Prague he remained 
incredulous: 


“Are there really British statesmen pre- 
pared actively to contribute to the loss of 
this bastion (Czechoslovakia) because of the 
wishful thought that this would purchase 
peace?” 

To Gedye the defense of Czechoslo- 
vakia was the key to peace. He was 
bewildered because he continued to be- 
lieve that Chamberlain’s policy was a 
peace policy, even though a mistaken one. 
He could not then see that Chamberlain 
did not want peace but war—a war be- 
tween Germany and the Soviet Union. 
The events to which this book is witness 
have made it clear that Chamberlain was 
not a wrong-headed peace-maker; but a 
deliberate and crafty war-maker. He 
did not betray Czechoslovakia to save the 
peace of Europe. He gave Czechoslo- 
vakia to Hitler as a bribe for a war 
against the Soviet Union. 

Many sincerely anti-fascist persons 
like Gedye could not understand how the 
non-aggressor countries, having such vast 
powers at their disposal, could so easily 
have abandoned both their obligations 
and their strong defensive positions— 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Spain—in favor 
of the aggressors. It is impossible to 
understand this behavior as a peace pol- 
icy. It is possible to understand it only 
as Stalin has recently made it clear: 

“The policy of non-intervention is tanta- 
mount to connivance at aggression, to un- 
leashing war—consequently its transformation 
into world war. Through the policy of non- 
intervention there runs the desire not to pre- 
vent the aggressors from perpetrating their 
black deeds . . . to allow all belligerents to 
sink deep into the mire of war, stealthily to 
encourage them to follow this line... . 

“They let Germany have Austria, despite 
the obligation to defend Austria’s independ- 
ence. They ceded the Sudeten region. Vio- 
lating every obligation, they left Czechoslo- 
vakia to her fate; and then began to lie 
vociferously in the press about the ‘weakness 
of the Russian Army,’ about the ‘demoraliza- 
tion of the Russian air forces,’ about ‘riots’ in 
the Soviet Union, urging the Germans to 
march further east, promising them easy pick- 
ings—just you start a war against the Bol- 
sheviks, and then everything will proceed 
nicely. It must be admitted that this looks 
very much like egging on, like encouraging 
os siheeaail (Speech of Stalin, March 10, 


This book should be read for its ex- 
posure of the lie which covered the sur- 
render to fascism; the pretext that 
Germany was strong and the democra- 
cies weak. The extent of Chamberlain's 
treachery is revealed here. He tried to 
make it appear that he was saving what 
he could out of a desperate situation. 
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He pretended that Munich was a retreat 


before superior force. (Lindbergh was 
decorated by Hitler for his part in this.) 
The truth, as Gedye shows convincingly 
was quite otherwise. Chamberlain did 
not withdraw from a weak position; he 
deliberately abandoned a strong position, 

“What is the value of the Red Armies 
today?” asks Mr. Gedye, and gives the 
answer on good authority: 


ar 


rhe efficiency factor of the Russian 
military forces has multiplied five times 
since the days of the Tsar. So said the 
Czechoslovak experts, and they had to 
know. The recent purges removed ‘rey. 
olutionary’ friends of politicians and al. 
lowed of their replacement by loyal and 
disciplined officers.” 


The author disposes completely of the 
false picture of a helpless Czechoslo- 
vakia, waiting to be crushed between ir- 
resistible Nazi “pincers” before aid could 
arrive. 


or 


rhe Russian alliance was the keynote to 
Czechoslovakia’s hopes of emerging on the 
winning side, For that same reason, of 
course, it was made the forefront of the Ger- 
man five-year campaign of lies and abuse, 
It prevented Poland and Hungary from join- 
ing Germany, as they would otherwise have 
gladly done, in an attack on Czechoslovakia, 
It braced and held together the Little En- 
tente .. . Russia immobilized two large blocks 
of German troops. . . . Berlin was more 
gravely menaced by Russian airplanes coming 
from the Russian frontier and from Lithuania 
than was Prague from Berlin, The latest 
Russian bombers are constructed to cover a 
distance of 2000 kilometres towards the ob- 
jective and to return another 2000. These 
Russian bombers, however, would not have 
had to make the long return journey to and 
from Russia or Lithuania. ‘They would have 
had only to make the single trip from Lith 
uania across East Prussia, pausing over Ber 
lin, Leipzig, Dresden, Breslau or Munich to 
pay their respects and continuing on to land 
in safety in Northern Czechoslovakia, where 
they would have refueled, reloaded with 
bombs and taken the same course homewards 
with the same unloading on the route.” 


Here are described in detail the 
strategic plans which would have brought 
not only the Red Air Force but the Red 
infantry and artillery into powerful ac- 
tion. In such event, well understood by 
the military experts, Germany, not 
Czechoslovakia, would have been crushed 
between the pincers. This strategy was 
not defeated by Nazi power; it was de- 
teated by Chamberlain’s treachery. 

“About Russia,” writes this observer, 
“there had never been a moment's 
doub:.” 

Even as late as September 23 there 
was still time. On that day: 


“Earl de la Warr (the British delegate at 
the League) had a five-hour conversation in 
Geneva with Litvinov, who had with him 
twenty highly placed Russian staff officers 
and experts, and was told exactly what Rus 
sia was ready to do in co-operation wit 
Britain and France in defence of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. Earl de la Warr left to 
consult with Mr. Chamberlain, and saw him 
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on his return from Godesberg. Earl de la 
Warr never came back or pace A Mn 
ther with Litvinov. 

Such is the record. These facts can- 
not be forever concealed from the masses 
of patriotic and democratic people. And 
even those who were beguile 3 the 
thought of an eastward appeasement, 
begin to question Chamberlain s bargain. 
The fortress is smashed, Skoda is in the 
hands of Germany—but the aggressors 
have their eyes on the west. 


Pat Sloan’s Story 


A Review by 
ROBERT W. DUNN 


Russia Witrnout ILiLusions, by Pat 
Sloan. Frederick Muller, Ltd., London, 
1938, 7/6 net. 268 pages, well in- 
dexed. 


AT SLOAN has all the qualifica- 
Poors needed to be a good observer of 
Soviet life. He was an intelligent hon- 
est man who had been trained at Cam- 
bridge University and subsequently 
taught economics at a Welsh University. 
He obviously went to the Soviet Union 
without illusions and searching for no 
Utopia. He had no “assignment” to 
find a full-blown Communist heaven 
beyond the Polish border. He merely 
went to look around a bit. He stayed 
from 1931 to 1936 and returned again 
in 1937. 

Obviously he was in the USSR long 
enough to know his stuff. And he didn’t 
stay in one place. He traveled a lot, 
with a pack on his back talking with 
everybody. His eyes, ears and certainly 
his mind were open. Furthermore, he 
was actually a paid worker (teacher) 
in the Soviet Union and also a trade 
union organizer elected by his fellow- 
workers, Besides he took the trouble to 
read a little history and to find out how 
people lived under the ‘Tsar and under 
Kerensky and what the conditions were 
like in the darkest days of famine and 





foreign intervention, And while he is 
observing and writing he also keeps in 
mind the conditions of workers in coun- 
tries bordering the Soviet Union and 
also the way workers and farmers live 
in his own country. 

And above all in everything he writes 
you get the impression that he is scrupu- 
lous, careful, modest. In other words, 
he is the opposite of the cynical, petty, 
neurotic and “disillusioned” Eugene 
Lyons. One of Sloan’s best chapters 
“The Disillusioned,” is a factual 
reasoned answer to several of the Lyons 
type of writers who have profited from 
their easy talent for slander and dis- 
tortion. 

Sloan’s story of his experience as a 
trade union organizer was told in the 
February issue of Soviet Russia Today. 
Read it if you want to get the direct 
personal flavor of this admirable book. 
The other chapters, especially those cov- 
ering his travels, are even more interest- 
ing. He writes with a real appreciation 
of the Russian “soul” as well as an un- 
derstanding of Soviet economics. He 
explains, for example, why it is that 
Russian movies are not too “slow” for a 
Russian although they are often criti- 
cized for this quality in the foreign 
press. He explains the inadequate hous- 
ing, the three-class railway accommo- 
dations, the inadequate toilet facilities 
and many other items that the pros- 
pective Soviet tourist ought to under- 
stand if he is to get the real human 
value out of his round trip ticket. 

But if Sloan is a great aid to the visi- 
tor to the USSR, he will be even more 
helpful to the stay-at-home inquirer who 
has questions to ask about freedom, 
about purges, about wreckers and their 
trials, and about the concrete applica- 
tion of socialism under the Five-Year 
Plans. In one of his best chapters, “Is 
this Socialism?”, he declares: 

“The struggle of the Russian Revolu- 
tion is not that in 20 years it has just 
achieved the outlines of a socialist sys- 
tem, but that it has survived at all... . 
When we survey the developments of 
the USSR as the world’s first socialist 





country, let us always bear in mind that 
in 1917 it was one of the world’s most 
backward countries, and that socialism 
is in its infancy, and even now has only 
been in full working order in town and 
country for a period of five years.” 

His summary of the achievements of 
the USSR in the last chapter is one of 
the best we have read anywhere. We 
have room here to quote only his first of 
five important points: The Soviet Union, 
he says, “has succeeded in establishing 
a social system in which inequalities due 
to sex, race, and nationality have been 
eliminated. It has set up a society in 
which citizens are judged by their work 
—all must work, there is work for all. 
Each person may develop his or her ca- 
pacities to the full through free educa- 
tion, and having developed them ther is 
an opportunity to use them. Citia hs, 
according to their ability, rise to the 
highest posts in the country. The Su- 
preme Council of the USSR consists of 
individuals elected for their merits at 
work,” 

Sloan’s book should be made available 
in the United States. It will be a great 
help to those who thought they “knew 
it all.” And it will be more than an eye- 
opener to those who have picked up the 
usual newspaper impressions of the 
Soviet Union. One can warmly join 
with Beatrice Webb in saying: “I 
strongly recommend this book for seri- 
ous consideration by students of Soviet 
Communism.” 





Eisenstein’s New Picture 


Unfortunately we could not hold the 
presses long enough to get in a review 
of “Alexander Nevsky,” which is about 
to open. But we understand it’s a great 
picture, in the finest Eisenstein tradition, 
and that it’s about a German invasion of 
long ago made news by the headlines of 
today. Incidentally, Eisenstein, once held 
up as a horrible example of how real art- 
ists were not permitted to produce in the 
Soviet Union, has recently received the 
“Order of Lenin” for his fine work in the 
cinema. The pictures below are stills from 
**Alexander Nevsky.” 
























STALIN’S SPEECH 


(Continued from page 11) 


The following sections of Stalin’s re- 
port, dealing with the internal situation 
in the USSR, are summarized. Direct 
quotations are printed within quotation 
marks. 


The Situation Within the USSR 


Turning to the internal situation of 
the USSR, Stalin noted that the period 
under review, 1934-39, presented a pic- 
ture of further progress in all branches 
of economic life, further cultural growth 
and the further strengthening of the po- 
litical might of the country. In the 
sphere of economic development the most 
important result is the completion of 
the reconstruction of industry and agri- 
culture on the basis of new and modern 
technique. 

“In our country there are no longer 
any old factories with their antiquated 
technique and no old peasant farms with 


their antediluvian equipment,” Stalin 
stated. “Or if there are any, they are 
very few.” 


Stalin said that from the standpoint 
of the technique of production, from 
the standpoint of the amount of new 
equipment in industry and agriculture, 
the USSR is more advanced than any 
country in the world, since elsewhere 
old machinery acts as a fetter on pro- 
duction and hampers the introduction of 
modern technique. 

In the sphere of social and political 
development, Stalin declared, the most 
important achievements during the pe- 
riod under review were the complete 
elimination of remnants of the exploit- 
ing classes; the welding of workers, 
peasants and intellectuals into one com- 
mon front of working people; the 
strengthening of the moral and political 
unity of Soviet society, the consolidation 
of the friendship of the nations of the So- 
viet country, and, as a result of all this, 
the complete democratization of the po- 
litical life of the country and the crea- 
tion of the new Constitution, the most 
democratic in the world. 

“The result of all this,” said Stalin, 
“is the complete stability of the internal 
situation and stable government which 
any country in the world might envy.” 


Industrial Progress 


Stalin declared that the industrial 
progress of the Soviet Union is reflected 
not only in increased output in general, 
but chiefly in the flourishing state of so- 
cialist industry, on the one hand, and the 
virtual disappearance of private industry 
on the other. The total industrial output 
increased from 42,030,000.000 rubles (in 
prices of 1926-27) in 1933 to 100,375,- 
000,000 rubles in 1938, or by 138.8 per 
cent. 

The output of socialist industry ‘in- 
creased from 42,002,000,000 rubles in 
1933 to 100,349,000,000 rubles in 1938— 
an increase of 138.9 per cent—whereas 
the output of private industry declined 
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from 28,000,000 rubles in 1933 to 26,- 
000,000 in 1938. 

Socialist industry, Stalin said, ac- 
counts for 99.97 per cent and private in- 
dustry for only .03 per cent of the total 
industrial output. The disappearance of 
private industry is no accident, he 
pointed out. Private industry disap- 
peared, firstly, because the socialist eco- 
nomic system is superior to the capitalist 
system and, secondly, because the social- 
ist economic system made # possible to 
re-equip all socialist industry on new 
and up-to-date technical lines in a few 
years. 

From the standpoint of the technique 
of production and the degree of intro- 
duction of modern machinery into in- 
dustry, said Stalin, the industry of the 
USSR holds first place in the world. 
The USSR has similarly overtaken and 
outstripped the principal capitalist coun- 
tries in the rate of industrial develop- 
ment. Soviet industrial output has in- 
creased more than ninefold compared 
with the pre-war period, whereas indus- 
trial output of the principal capitalist 
countries continues to mark time at 
about twenty to thirty per cent above 
pre-war levels. 

“In what respect are we lagging?” 
Stalin asked. “We are still lagging eco- 
nomically, that is as regards the volume 
of per capita industrial output. The 
economic might of a country’s industry 
is not expressed by the volume of in- 
dustrial output in general, irrespective 
of size of population, but by volume of 
industrial output taken in direct refer- 
ence to the per capita consumption of 
industrial goods. 

“We have outstripped the principal 
capitalist countries as regards technique 
of production and rate of industrial de- 
velopment. That is very good. But it 
is not enough. We must outstrip them 
economically as well. We can do it and 
we must do it. Only if we outstrip the 
principal capitalist countries economic- 
ally, can we expect that our country will 
be fully supplied with articles of con- 
sumption, that we will have abundance 
of products and will be able to effect 
the transition from the first phase of 
Communism to its second phase.” 


Agriculture Advances 


Stalin declared that agriculture, like 
industry, had steadily progressed during 
the period under review. This progress 
was expressed not only in the increase 
of agricultural production, but chiefly in 
the growth and increased strength of 
socialist agriculture, on one hand, and 
the sharp decline of individual farming 
on the other. While the grain crop area 
of collective farms increased from 185,- 
250,000 acres in 1933 to_ 227,240,000 
acres in 1938, the grain crop area of 
individual peasants decreased in the same 
period from 38,779,000 acres to 1,482,- 


000 acres. Collective farms now include 
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18,800,000 peasant households, or 935 
per cent of the total. This does not jp. 
clude collective fisheries and collectiy, 
handicrafts industries. This means tha 
farms have become fin 
strengthened and consolidated and that 
the only system of farming in the USSR 
is now the socialist system. 

Stalin cited figures illustrating the ex. 
tension of the crop area and the equip. 
ment of collective and state farms with 
tractors, harvester combines, and other 
machines. The number of tractors used 
in agriculture in the USSR: was 210,90 
in 1933, 276,400 in 1934, 360,300 in 1935, 
422,700 in 1936, 454,500 in 1937, and 
483,500 in 1938—an increase of over 10 
per cent in six years. The number of 
harvester combines increased from 25, 
400 in 1933 to 153,500 in 1938, or by 
more than 500 per cent. 

“Our agriculture,” Stalin said, “is 
therefore not only run on the biggest and 
most mechanized scale in the world, 
therefore producing the largest market- 
able surplus, but it is also the most com- 
pletely supplied with modern machinery 
as compared with any other country.” 

The progress of industry and agri- 
culture, Stalin continued, was accom- 
panied also by an increase of domestic 
trade. The turnover of state and co- 
operative trading bodies increased by 178 
per cent and sales by collective farms in 
retail markets by 112 per cent. The 
continued progress of industry and agri- 
culture led to a further rise in stand- 
ards of living and culture of the people. 


Farmers Asked to Enter Industry 


“Now we are no longer faced with 
the question of somehow finding a place 
in industry for unemployed and home- 
less peasants who decamped from the 
countryside and lived in dread of starva- 
tion, by giving them work out of char- 
ity,” Stalin said. “The time is long past 
when there were such peasants in our 
country. Now we can only think in 
terms of asking the collective farms to 
comply with our request to give us at 
least one and a half million young col- 
lective farmers every year for our ex- 
panding industries. The collective farms 
have already become well-to-do and 
must bear in mind that without their as- 
sistance in this direction it will be very 
difficult to continue the expansion of our 
industries; and unless our industries are 
expanded we will not be able to meet 
the growing demand of the peasants for 
manufactured products. What we are 
asking is quite within the possibilities of 
the collective farms, since technical 
equipment is so abundant in the col- 
lective farms that a portion of their 
working force could be released from 
work in the countryside; and these peo- 
ple, if transferred to industry, could be 
an enormous asset to our whole national 
economy.” 

The national income rose from 48,- 
500,000,000 rubles in 1933 to 105,000,- 
000,000 rubles in 1938, Stalin said. The 
number of workers and office employees 
rose from about twenty-two million in 
1933 to twenty-eight million in 1938. 
The yearly payroll of workers and office 
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employees rose from  34,953,000,000 
rubles to 96,425,000,000 rubles. The 
average annual wages of workers in in- 
dustry amounted to 1,513 rubles in 1933. 
In 1938 they rose to 3,447 rubles. Cash 
incomes of collective farms rose from 
5,661,900,000 rubles in 1933 to 14,180,- 
100,000 rubles in 1937. 

In grain regions, Stalin said, the aver- 
age amount of grain received per col- 
lective farm household rose from 37 
bushels in 1933 to 86 bushels in 1937, 
not counting seeds or emergency stocks 
of seed, fodder contributed for the feed- 
ing of socialized cattle, grain deliveries 
and payment in kind for work performed 
by machine and tractor stations. 


A Cultural Revolution 


Funds assigned in the state budget for 
social services and cultural development 
increased from 5,839,900,000 rubles in 
1933 to 35,202,500,000 rubles in 1938. 

As far as the cultural development of 
the people is concerned, Stalin said, the 
period under review had truly been a 
period of cultural revolution. The in- 
troduction of universal compulsory ele- 
mentary education in the national lan- 
guages of the USSR, the increasing num- 
ber of schools and the increasing attend- 
ance in all grades, the ever-increasing 
number of college-trained experts, the 
rise and strengthening of the new intel- 
ligentsia, Soviet intelligentsia—such is 
the general picture of the cultural ad- 
vancement of the people. 

“One of the most important results 
of the cultural revolution in our coun- 
try,” Stalin said, “is the rise of the new 
socialist intelligentsia, the intelligentsia 
of the people.” 

“One of the most important results 
of the period under review,” Stalin con- 
tinued, “is that it has led to the further 
consolidation of internal conditions of 
the country, to the further consolidation 
of the Soviet system. ‘The special fea- 
ture of Soviet society at the present 
time, as distinct from any capitalist so- 
ciety, lies in the fact that there are no 
longer any antagonistic and hostile 
classes in it, that the exploiting classes 
have been eliminated, while the workers, 
peasants and the intellectuals who make 
up Soviet society live and work on the 
basis of friendly collaboration. It is on 
this basis that such motive forces have 
developed as the moral and _ political 
unity of Soviet society, friendship be- 
tween the peoples of the USSR, and 
Soviet patriotism. 

“It is on this same basis that the 
Soviet Constitution adopted in Novem- 
ber, 1936, was developed, and the com- 
plete democratization of the elections to 
the supreme organs of the country. 

“In case of war, the rear and front 
of the Red Army, by reason of their 
homogeneity and inner unity, will be 
stronger than in any other country, a 
point which people abroad with a par- 
tiality for military conflicts should re- 
member. 

“Some spokesmen of the foreign press 
have been telling idle tales to the effect 
that the purging of Soviet organizations 
of spies, assassins and wreckers like 
Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Yakir, 
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Tukhachevsky, Rosengoltz, Bukharin 
and other monsters has ‘sapped the 
strength’ of the Soviet system and caused 
‘demoralization.’ 

“This inane drivel deserves nothing 
but ridicule. Would it not be truer to 
say that the weeding out of spies, 
murderers and wreckers from Soviet or- 
ganizations was bound to lead and did 
lead to the further consolidation of these 
organizations? What, for instance, is 
the meaning of events at Lake Hassan, if 
they do not prove that the weeding out 
of spies and wreckers from Soviet or- 
ganizations is the surest means of 
strengthening these organizations?” 

Stalin then formulated the tasks of 
the Party in the sphere of domestic poli- 
cies as follows: 


Tasks of the Party 


“First: To continue along the lines 
of developing industry, increasing the 
productivity of labor, perfecting the tech- 
nical side of production, so that after 
the USSR has overtaken the major capi- 
talist countries in the technique of pro- 
duction and in the rate of industrial 
development, it could also overtake them 
economically in the next ten to fifteen 
years. 

“Second: To continue along the lines 
of developing agriculture and stock- 
raising so that in the next three or four 
years the USSR can produce annually 
*eight billion poods of grain with an av- 
erage harvest of twelve to thirteen cent- 
ners per hectare; to increase the yields 
of industrial crops by an average of 30 
to 35 per cent; to double the number of 
sheep and hogs; to increase the number 
of cattle by some 40 per cent and of 
horses by around 35 per cent. 

“Third: To continue the improve- 
ment of the material and cultural stand- 
ards of the workers, peasants and in- 
tellectuals. 

“Fourth: To observe unswervingly 
the Socialist Constitution, to carry out 
fully the democratization of the political 
life of the country; to strengthen the 
moral and political unity of Soviet so- 
ciety and the friendly collaboration of 
workers, farmers and intellectuals; to 
promote to the utmost amity among the 
peoples of the USSR; to develop and 
cultivate Soviet patriotism. 

“Fifth: Not to forget the surround- 
ing capitalist world; to remember that 
foreign espionage services will continue 
to smuggle spies, murderers and wreck- 
ers into the USSR; and, in view of this, 
to strengthen the Socialist intelligence 
service and help it systematically to 
smash and root out the enemies of the 
people.” 

Dealing with internal Party questions, 
Stalin emphasized that from the stand- 
point of the political line and day-to-day 
practical work, the period under review 
was one of complete victory for the gen- 
eral line of the Party. Having smashed 
the enemies of the people and purged 
the Party and Soviet organizations of 
degenerates, the Party became still more 
united in its political and organizational 
work and rallied even more solidly 
around its Central Committee. Stalin 
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spoke in detail about the choice of cadres 
(trained personnel), the promotion and 
placing of cadres, and pointed out that 
in this respect special importance at- 
taches to the bold and timely promotion 
of new young cadres. 

“I think,” said Stalin, “that our people 
are not quite clear on this point yet. 
Some think that when selecting people 
we must chiefly rely upon old cadres. 
Others, on the contrary, think that we 
must chiefly rely on young cadres. It 
seems to me that both are mistaken. 
The question is not whether to rely 
either on old cadres or on new cadres, 
but to make it the purpose to combine 
old and young cadres in the common 
task of leading the activities of the 
Party and the State. One of the most 
important achievements of the Party in 
the period under review in respect to the 
strengthening the Party leadership is 
that it has from top to bottom success- 
fully pursued just this course of combin- 
ing old and young workers when select- 
ing cadres. 

“During the period under review, the 
Party succeeded in promoting to leading 
State and Party posts over 500,000 
young Bolsheviks, members of the Party, 
and people standing close to the Party, 
over 20 per cent of whom were women.” 


The Question of the State 


Stalin further dwelt upon certain 
questions of theory—the question of the 
State in general and the Socialist State 
in particular and also the question of 
the Soviet intellectuals. He scathingly 
criticized the purveyors of the theory 
that the time has come for the Socialist 
State to wither away because of the fact 
that Socialism has, in the main, been 
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built up in the USSR and the exploited 
classes have been abolished. 

“The purveyors of this theory,” Stalin 
said, “underestimate the present inter- 
national situation, the fact that the So- 
viet Union is surrounded by a capitalist 
world; they underestimate the im- 
portance of the part played by the bour- 
geois states and their organs which send 
spies, murderers and wreckers into the 
USSR and are watching for an oppor- 
tune moment to make a military attack 
on the Soviet Union. This theory of 
the withering away of the State also 
shows that its purveyors underestimate 
the significance of the socialist state and 
of its military, punitive and intelligence 
services for the defense of the Soviet 
Union against attack from without.” 

Stalin then pointed out that, in so far 
as socialism had been triumphant in one 
country alone, which is surrounded by 
capitalist countries and exposed to the 
danger of military aggression from with- 
out, it must have at its disposal a well- 
trained army, well-organized punitive 
bodies and a strong intelligence service; 
it must have its own strong state ma- 
chine in order to defend itself against 
attack from without. 

Stalin characterized the two main 
phases which the socialist state has gone 
through since the Great October Revo- 
lution. During the first period—the first 
phase—the task was to crush the over- 
thrown classes, to organize the defense 
of the country against the attacks of in- 
vaders, to restore industry and agricul- 
ture and to bring about the conditions 
for the elimination of capitalist elements. 
The second phase was the period from 
that of the elimination of capitalist ele- 
ments to the complete victory of the so- 
cialist economic system and the adoption 
of a new Constitution. In the second 
phase, the function of military suppres- 
sion within the country lapsed as there 
were no exploiters left and there was 
nobody to suppress. 

Now, said Stalin, the principal task of 
the Soviet Union at home is one of 
peaceful, economic, organizational, cul- 
tural and educational work. As to the 
army and the punitive organs and the 
intelligence service, their edge is no 
longer turned against the enemy within 
the country but against enemies abroad. 

Stalin put the question as to whether 
the state would be preserved also in the 
period of communism, and _ replied: 
“Yes, it will be preserved if capitalist 
encirclement is not abolished and if the 
danger of foreign military attack is not 
removed.” 


Soviet Intellectuals 


Stalin next dealt with the question of 
the Soviet intellectuals. Despite the ab- 
solute clarity of the position of the Party 
with regard to the Soviet intelligentsia, 
he said, views are still current within 
the Party which are hostile to the intel- 
lectuals and incompatible with the posi- 
tion of the Party. During the period 
of Soviet development, the intellectuals 
have changed fundamentally as regards 
both composition and status. They have 
drawn closer to the people and are hon- 
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estly cooperating with the people, in 
which respect they differ fundamentally 
from the old bourgeois intelligentsia. 
Stalin sharply criticized those Party 
workers who display an unfriendly atti- 
tude towards intellectuals. He de- 
scribed at length the great importance of 
the Soviet intelligentsia and called for 
an attitude of friendly solicitude and co- 
operation with them. 

In conclusion, Stalin said that the 
working class of the Soviet Union has 
proved in practice that people can get 
along very well without exploiters. The 
working class of the USSR has proved 
in practice that it is fully capable, not 
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ures show the numerical growth of our 
cadres during the past five years; the 
commanding staff of our infantry, includ- 
ing the artillery units attached to it, has 
increased by 118 per cent, that of cavalry 
by 66 per cent, that of automobile, ar- 
mored car and tank units by 154 per 
cent. Artillery cadres have increased by 
124.5 per cent. The cadres of our air 
force as a whole, including engineering, 
technical and service staff, have in- 
creased by 148 per cent. As for fliers, 
their number has increased by 184 per 
cent, while that of aviation engineers has 
increased by 801 per cent. 


Red Army a School 


The Red Army as a whole represents, 
in peace time of course, a huge and com- 
prehensive school in which hundreds of 
thousands of fine Soviet citizens are al- 
ways studying not only their specialty— 
mastering the art of dealing blows to the 
enemy—but where everybody, from the 
men in the ranks to the members of the 
highest commanding staff, studies pol- 
itics, augments their knowledge and mas- 
ters the theory of Marxism-Leninism. 
We have a very good functioning net- 
work of schools for the training of com- 
manders and various specialists for the 
Red Army. Scores of thousands of our 
splendid Soviet youths receive their train- 
ing in 63 land force schools which every 
year turn out thousands of well-trained 
and politically versed young lieutenants 
devoted to the Party of Lenin and 
Stalin. Our air force replenishes its 
cadres from 32 special schools training 
pilots and mechanics. The Party and 
the Young Communist League send 
their best pupils to these schools to a 
total number of over 20,000. In the 
last five years, the contingents studying 
in schools have increased as follows: by 
117.8 per cent in the land force schools, 
by 273.3 per cent in the military polit- 
ical schools, by 187 per cent in the air 
force schools. The Red Army has 14 
military academies and six special mil- 
itary faculties at universities, with a 
total permanent attendance of more than 
20,000 persons training to be command- 
ers, political workers, engineers, doc- 
tors, etc. In addition, the military 
academies have evening courses and cor- 
respondence courses with the same cur- 











only of destroying the old system, but of 
building a new and better system, a go. 
cialist system; a system, moreover, in 
which crises and unemployment are yn. 
known. The bourgeoisie of all countries 
asserts that the peasantry is incapable 
of taking the path of socialism. The col. 
lective farm peasants of the USSR have 
shown in practice that they can adopt 
the path of socialism quite successfully, 

Stalin ended his report by hailing the 
working class, the collective farm peas. 
antry, the socialist intellectuals, the 
friendship of the nations of the USSR 
and the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 
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ricula, which are taken by about 15,000 
commanders. I have said nothing of 
our half-yearly and yearly army schools 
and courses for junior commanders 
through which the Red Army puts an 
annual total of hundreds of thousands 
of men, 

The problem of supplying a war time 
army with sufficient commanders is the 
most difficult problem for all capitalist 
countries. These difficulties do not ex- 
ist for us. On the whole we have al- 
ready solved the problem of manning 
and replenishng the army with com- 
manders in war time. The material 
conditions of our rank and file are ona 
high level. The material conditions of 
the commanding staff as a whole have 
undergone a sharp change during the 
past five years. There has on an aver- 
age been an increase of 286 per cent in 
the salaries of all the commanding po- 
litical and other commissioned staff. 
There has been considerable increase in 
funds allocated for cultural services of 
the Red Army and this of course is hav- 
ing a most beneficial effect in increas- 
ing the cultural standard among the men 
and the entire army personnel. Thus, 
for example, while we had 15,091 
“Lenin Corners” (clubrooms) in 1934, 
the number in 1939 is 26,435. Similarly 
there were 1,336 clubs in 1934 and now 
1,900. In 1934 there were 142 “Red 
Army Palaces” and now there are 267. 
In the libraries of the Red Army there 
now are 25,000,000 books. The mem- 
bers of the Red Army subscribe to a 
daily total of 1,725,000 copies of news- 
papers, and regularly read 471,500 
copies of periodicals. The sum spent 
on cultural and educational work is 
now 230,000,000 rubles as compared 
with 72,000,000 rubles in 1934. ~ 

(Voroshilov then dealt with the work 
of “Osoaviakhim”—the aviation and 
chemical defense society and other pub- 
lic organizations in strengthening the 
defense of the country and with the role 
of the military commissars and political 
work in the Red Army.) 

The basis of life and training of the 
Red Army, as of the entire Soviet peo- 
ple, is the doctrines of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin. The army has a spe- 
cial political apparatus. Side by side 
with the powerful Communist Party and 
the Young Communist League organ- 
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ations, the political apparatus of 
the Red Army is an organ whose duty 
it is to see to the constant and unin- 
yrrupted growth of the political con- 
giousness of the men, commanders and 
entire personnel of the army. 


The Role of the Military Commissar 


The role of the Red Army Military 
Commissar in this regard is enormous. 
The Military Commissar is the most 
responsible figure in the army. The 
commander and the military commissars 
constitute a single unit in guiding the 
military and political training and edu- 
cation of a military unit. Both of them 
are responsible for the state of the unit 
from military, political, moral, eco- 
nomic, material and other aspects. Both 
of them—the commander and the mil- 
itary commissar—will lead their unit 
into battle. ‘There has been a sharp 
increase in the army’s political appartus 
in the period between the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Party Congresses. On 
January first, 1934, there were in all 
15,000 political workers, at present there 
are 34,000 political workers in the 
army, an increase of 126 per cent. In 
connection with the cleansing of the Red 
Army of treasonable, spying elements 
and the cleansing of the political ap- 
paratus itself of the same sort of rotten 
treacherous filth, the role and tasks of 
the political apparatus, and of the mil- 
itary commissars first and foremost, 
have grown considerably. 

There has been an appreciable renewal 
in political personnel of the Red Army 
during recent years. In this period 
thousands of splendid young people, 
members of our Party, honest, devoted 
and capable men, have been promoted 
from below to various responsible posi- 
tions. The training of our infantry 
units in tactics and shooting, despite the 
fact that the organization of this army 
has become considerably more compli- 
cated in all respects, is up to the mark, 
Our cavalry skillfully combine their spe- 
cial cavalry training with their mechan- 
ized weapons. In the field of battle, 
the modern Red cavalry will yet display 
models of high military art in skillful 
and ruthless battles with the enemy. 

Soviet artillerymen like the Red cav- 
alry have always loved their work, have 
acquired thorough knowledge of it and 
have achieved considerable results in 
military and tactical training. At the 
Present time all types of our artillery, 
Red artillery-men, commanders and 
commissars, are well prepared and can 
cope with any military task assigned to 
them. The tank troops work very 
smoothly and are well trained as re- 
gards both firing and tactics. This arm 
will undoubtedly always be able to cope 
with military tasks of any kind. Thanks 
to the splendid cadres who make up 
our flying and other personnel, the Red 
Air Fleet is on a high level as regards 
its special and tactical training. This 
as been put to practical test on numer- 
ous occasions. That our Red Army is 
quite well trained can even be seen from 
the views expressed by our enemies who, 
as I have already stated, indiscreetly 
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and prematurely endeavored to seize 
a slice of Soviet territory. 


(Voroshilov then quoted extracts from 
diaries of Japanese officers killed in bat- 
tle at Lake Hassan.) 


Thus for example Major Hirabari, 
Battalion Commander of the Seventy- 
fifth Infantry Regiment, made the fol- 
lowing entry in his notebook: 

“We have had to suffer quite a lot 
from Soviet tanks. They made use of 
the terrain to come to close quarters 
and fire at us. The firing was terrific 
and very accurate. Adapting themselves 
to the terrain, Soviet tanks frequently 
displayed only their turrets when they 
wanted to fire. Our fire was not sufh- 
ciently effective.” 

Japanese Lieutenant Kofuendo (Elev- 
enth Company Seventy-fifth Infantry 
Regiment), wrote in his notebook: 

“The Reds make good use of all types 
of firearms—rifles, light and heavy ma- 
chine guns. We suffered heavy losses 
from their accurate fire even when 
shooting was from a distance of 900 to 
1000 meters. The Soviet snipers camou- 
flage themselves well and make skillful 
use of the terrain. Their soldiers gather 
in threes and fours, immediately dig in 
and fire at our positions with superb 
marksmanship and inflict heavy losses 
on us. We have many dead and 
wounded.” 

Here is testimony to the fact that our 
commanders and political workers do 
not idly receive their Soviet rations. As 
you see they “do a thing or two” and 
achieve certain successes. The Red 
Army has been and continues to be an 
object of particular concern of the Cen- 
tral Committee of our Party, of the 
workers’ and peasants’ government and 
of Stalin personally. As a result of the 
fulfillment of the two Stalinist Five- 
Year Plans, which brought about a tre- 
mendous development of our industry 
and socialist economy as a whole,. our 
army has grown and perfected itself 
without interruption. The workers’ and 
peasants’ Red Army, which is bone of 
the bone and flesh of the flesh of its peo- 
ple, is devoted to the interests of its en- 
tire country. Under the guidance of the 
great Party of Lenin and Stalin it car- 
ries on the struggle for a new commu- 
nist society, and at the first call of the 
Party on the orders of its government, 
will undertake the defense of the coun- 
try, the people and the socialist state. 


Strengthened Through Purge of 
Traitors 


The Red Army is always correctly 
informed on international and internal 
problems. It is always quick to respond 
to all events of internal and interna- 
tional life. During recent years, in the 
period when the army was being re- 
armed, organizationally and technically, 
and becoming a still firmer and more 
powerful weapon of the Soviet state, 
the base traitors of the Trotskyite- 
Zinovievite-Bukharinite band, betraying 
the fighting standard, betraying the in- 
terests of their peoplé and state, en- 
deavored to explode our army from 
within, to weaken it treacherously and 


in time of war to leave it open to the 
blows of the enemy. This filthy sore 
of betrayal has been wiped out of ex- 
istence. The Red Army has been rap- 
idly and radically purged of all rotten 
elements. 

Comrades, the Red Army is a gigan- 
tic force. The Red Army men, com- 
manders and political workers in our 
army constitute a monolithic unit welded 
together by Marxist-Leninist ideology. 
The Red Army is ready at any moment, 
as one man, to fulfill its sacred duty of 
defending the State of victorious labor, 
it is ready as one man joyfully to sacri- 
fice its life for the great cause of Lenin 
and Stalin. Over half of the men in 
our Red Army are Communists and 
members of the Young Communist 
League. But those in the army who do 
not belong to the Party and the Young 
Communist League organizations are 
real non-Party Bolsheviks whose lives 
belong completely to the Red Army and 
to their Socialist fatherland—to the 
cause of Lenin and Stalin. 
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Henry E. Sigerist, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Clar- 
ence S, Stein, Maxwell S. Stewart, Rexford G. 
Tugwell, Ralph Walker. 


Write for reservations at $3.00 each, to American 
Council on Soviet Relations, 171 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Telephone MUrray Hill 5-3731 
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order in mind in “sizing up” scientific 
progress. 


Mathematics 


First, then, mathematics. Progress 
in this field is very important because 
it is, in a sense, “the handmaiden of 
the sciences.” It helps in solving all 
their problems. In the last twenty 
years the new and old talent have more 
than matched a century of previous ef- 
fort. A flood has been set free. The 
layman may comprehend the triumph 
of the Soviet mathematicians when he 
considers the so-called problem of Hol- 
bach, namely, “to prove that every 
whole number over five is the sum of 
three prime numbers.” Since 1742 the 
greatest mathematicians have scored 
failures on this innocent sounding 
problem. At a mathematical congress 
in Cambridge in 1912 the problem was 
declared to be insoluble. A partial so- 
lution was given by the Soviet mathe- 
matician, Shnirelman, in 1930, and on 
May 3, 1937, Academician I. M. Vin- 
ogradov gave a complete solution. 

Hundreds of Soviet mathematicians 
are working on long range programs, 
are training thousands of new talents, 
and above all are applying their find- 
ings to the betterment of socialist con- 
struction. Among their subjects are 
theory of functions, hydro-aerodynam- 
ics, wave theory, differential geometry, 
differential equations, calculus of vari- 
ations, topology, conformal mapping, 
theory of potentials, theory of integra- 
tion, group theory and matrices. 


Astronomy 


Soviet astronomy grew from a hand- 
ful of poorly equipped astronomical 
stations in Moscow, Leningrad, Khar- 
kov, Kiev, Odessa and Kazan, having 
from one to three workers each, from 
one famous observatory at Pulkovo, 
and three specializing observatories. 
The total number of specialists was not 
more than forty, a good half being at 
Pulkovo. Active reorganization began 
in 1921, but it took ten years to build 
up new forces for the big advance that 
has taken place in the last five years. 
The observatories are crowded with 
workers and do a great variety of work. 
The Moscow and Kuchinsky observa- 
tories work not only on “pure” prob- 
lems, such as are prominent in the 
U. S. A., but also on gravimetric prob- 
lems, practical calculations and the like. 
Training of new talent is a prominent 
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issue. Expeditions are organized and 
stations are built in Uzbekistan, in 
Tadzhikistan (Stalinabad), in Erivan, 
in short wherever the sun and moon 
and stars shine over the USSR. It is 
too technical a matter to attempt to 
describe here the numerous researches 
by special commissions on the sun, its 
eclipses, its storms, the elaborate ob- 
servations on the eclipse of June 19, 
1937, the discovery of several hundred 
variable stars, of seven new comets and 
the more important studies of known 
comets and the theories of their origin. 
In a thousand details Soviet scientists 
lead in the study of meteors. ‘The 
world’s largest meteorite which fell in 
Siberia June 30, 1908, has received 
great attention. 


Physics and Chemistry 


The progress of physics has been 
built on the work of Mendeleyev, the 
discovery of the pressure of light by 
Lebedev, contributions on the photo 
effect by Stoletov and seismology by 
Golitzin. Joffe, a leader of pre-Soviet 
physics, has been very active in the new 
laboratories. Before the revolution 
there were only about fifteen doctors 
of physics, and possibly about a hundred 
workers altogether. As early as 1918, 
institutes for physics were organized in 
Leningrad. By 1920 there was already 
an association, by 1923 a whole group 
of institutes for electrophysics, heat 
technology, chemical physics, physico- 
chemical problems, telemechanics, mu- 
sical acoustics, electrical materials, and 
a radium institute. Other institutes, 
too, in the field of optics, meteorology, 
geophysics, biophysics, etc., were de- 
veloping in different parts of the coun- 
try simultaneously. More than 1,000 
physicists not only carry on research, 
but also teach. By 1930 Soviet contri- 
butions filled 25 to 30 per cent of the 
German “Zeitschrift fiir Physik.” Now 
there are two special journals for for- 
eign consumption, “Physikalische Zeit- 
schrift der Sovjetunion” and ‘“Tech- 


‘nical Physics of the USSR” (Lenin- 


grad). There was no work whatso- 
ever on technical physics before the 
revolution; now the industries of oil, 
coal, metallurgy, textiles, paper, min- 
ing and hydraulics draw sustenance 
from theoretical research. ‘Pure’ in- 
vestigations abound on electrical prop- 
erties of matter, piezoelectricity, plas- 
ticity, anomalous dispersions, kinetics 
of chain reactions, waves. The Raman 


effect was noted by Mandelstam anj 
Landsberg much earlier than by Ry 
man. Every field of physics is carry. 
ing on an advanced program—and this 
includes besides the above, photography, 
X-ray analysis of metals, television, low 
temperature research, vacuum tech. 
niques, photoelements, agrophysics, ete 
In some cases, notably the study of non. 
linear fluctuations and of chain reap. 
tions, no one questions the leadership of 
the Soviet scientists. 

We have space for only one mor 
of a score of sciences—the rich field of 
chemistry. Here there was an excel. 
lent start because of the tradition of 
that greatest of figures in chemistry, 
Mendeleyev, who developed the fe 
mous periodic arrangement of the ele 
ments. Prominent has been the group 
of N. S. Kurnakov which has studied 
a very large assortment of metallic salt 
and organic systems in both a theoreti. 
cal and a practical fashion. Phase 
studies have been very useful when ap- 
plied to the exploitation of the Cr- 
mean brines and many other similar 
lakes. Many rich deposits have been 
discovered and exploited as a result. 
Thus, the USSR has become the rich 
est country in the world in potash, 
through these scientific labors. Soviet 
chemists have also done the foremost 
work on complex compounds, especial- 
ly those of platinum. One must men- 
tion among the more famous institutes 
that of Karpov, Bach (biochemistry), 
Frumkin (surface phenomena), Rabin- 


ovitch (colloid chemistry and photo. 


graphic processes), Voznesensky (chem- 
ical warfare), Favorsky, Zalkind and 
the Vitamin Institute (synthetic chen- 
icals, vitamins, hormones), the Insti- 
tute for High Pressure Synthesis (eg. 
wood alcohol), the Institute of Applied 
Chemistry (a thousand and one things, 
e.g. starch, ammonia, fertilizers, sugar). 
It is impossible to list the hundreds 
of new syntheses, new processes, me 
dicinal advances, e.g. better under 
standing of peroxides, work on the 
chemistry of radioactive substances, 
and their concentration, on aluminum 
and its compounds, new isomers and 
polymers, alcohols, hydrogenations, 
catalysis in theory and in practice, the 
enormous researches on gasoline and 
oils, acetylene and hundreds of com- 
pounds from it, perfumes, explosives, 
dyes, rubber, sex active substances, an- 
timalarials, new anesthetics. . . . 
But, have we not said enough, for 
the time being, to suggest that the 
USSR is ushering in a greater age of 
science? This is only the beginning! 
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igen of warfare against the terrible disease 
of cancer and as a prophylactic measure 
against the return of cancer. Favorable action 

the serum in ‘the early days of the onset 
of scarlet fever has also been proven. Success- 
ful experiments with curing schizophrenia with 
the serum are being conducted at the clinic 
of Professor Frumkin. ; 

But, of course, it is not alone the question 
of the variegated actions of the serum itself. 
We are seeking and often find in the living 
organism qualities, ordinarily deeply hidden 
from human view, capable of withstanding 
and overcoming ailments. The serum only 
stimulates and intensifies the defensive abili- 
ties of the organism. 

The Institute organized by Bogo- 
moletz is wrestling with many other 
posers of contemporary medicine. In its 
laboratories there has been isolated 
from the cortex of the suprarenal gland 
a substance relating to the elimination 
of fatigue. Some members of the staff 
refer to it as “the hormone of rest.” 
Interesting experiments deal with train- 
ing organisms for ascent to great alti- 
tudes; without oxygen equipment, in a 
chamber where atmospheric conditions 
at various heights are being duplicated, 
the courageous investigators have “ris- 
en” over six miles. The Institute delves 
into still other branches of science but 
—whether its attachés care to admit it 
or not—the most exciting phase of its 
work is the Bogomoletz-led exploration 
into a world to come where men will 
normally reach the age of 130 to 150 
years, 

A firm believer in the necessity of 
organic links between science and daily 


_ life, Bogomoletz does not bury him- 


self in his work so much that he is iso- 
lated from the main stream of human 
existence, His service to the people is 
not confined to his academic endeavors, 
creditable enough though they may be 
of themselves. 

When, in accordance with the re- 
cently adopted Soviet Constitution, 
elections had to take place, he was 
unanimously nominated by the voters 
of his district to serve as their Deputy 
in the Supreme Council of the USSR. 
Later he was also named Deputy to 
the Supreme Council of the Ukrainian 
Republic, 

The life of this tireless man who 
has been serving science and people for 
thirty-five years started under most un- 
Promising circumstances in the very city 
where today he is registering his selfless 
triumphs of public service. 

It was on a gloomy autumn day in 
1890 that a hired cabby stopped in 
front of the sinister-looking Lukianov- 
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ka Prison on the outskirts of Kiev. 
After alighting from the carriage and 
lifting a nine-year-old boy from his seat, 
an elderly man pointed to the jail and 
said: ““You were born here.” The boy 
was Alexander Bogomoletz. 

‘It was as early as the 80’s that a 
group of the tsarist spies had betrayed 
the Kiev branch of the South Russian 
Union of Workers to the gendarmes. 
Among the arrested was the young wo- 
man medical student, Sofia Bogomoletz. 
Her son was born in jail. During the 
trial, the infant used to be brought 
into the courtroom for feeding. 

Sofia Bogomoletz was sentenced to 
ten years of penal servitude with hard 
labor. En route to exile, she escaped at 
Irkutsk, but the break was unsuccess- 
ful, she was seized and consigned to a 
farther removed, more desolate corner. 

About the same time the father of 
the future Academician, a country doc- 
tor, was also condemned to exile. His 
offense was “agrarian agitation.” For 
a time he hid himself abroad, but after 
learning of his wife’s arrest, he hastened 
to make an illegal return to Russia. 
At the border a guard smashed the doc- 
tor’s jaw with the butt of his rifle. 
Tearing himself away, the doctor re- 
crossed the border and dug himself into 
deep snow until he saw his chance to 
make his way to Kiev. There, however, 
he was captured, thrown into the Luki- 
anovka and finally buried at Akmolinsk 
for five years. 

The boy was brought up in the 
Poltava Province by his grandfather, 
a retired officer from the army of 
Nicholas I. He spent most of his time 
in the village, playing with the peasant 
children. 

After his return from exile, the 
father had long and vainly sought of- 
ficial permission for an interview with 
his wife. At last, thanks to the inter- 
cession of Leo Tolstoy, the elder Bogo- 
moletz and his son set out in the sum- 
mer of 1891 on the 5,000 mile journey 
to the dreaded Siberian convicts’ camp 
at Kara, Traversing the entire empire, 
the trip by post-chaise lasted two 
months. 

Sofia Bogomoletz was dying of 
tuberculosis, Afraid of infecting her 
long-absent boy, she would not let him 
come near her. Regarded as a particu- 
larly dangerous criminal, she was kept 
in solitary confinement in a damp, half- 
ruined shed. Only after extended pleas 


to the officials was she transferred to a 
huge hole of a cell where other convicts 
were incarcerated. But tuberculosis had 
completed its task. Soon she died. 

It was winter when the father and 
son embarked on the return journey. 
Crossing the Shilka River they almost 
perished under the ice. At Listvinich- 
naya, near Irkutsk, the gendarmes 
searched their cart for five hours. Yet 
the father managed to smuggle through 
some letters which helped to arrange 
several escapes from the camp. 

Alexander’s formal education started 
at Nezhino and continued at Kishinev. 
At the age of fifteen he had “a past,” 
what with being born in prison and the 
visit to Siberia. When in the sixth 
class of the Gymnasium, he was ex- 
pelled “for the harmful direction of his 
thoughts.” Not until he moved to Kiev, 
was the youth graduated from the 
Gymnasium. With his diploma came 
a gold medal for brilliant scholarship. 

The year 1900 found Alexander a 
student at the Medical School of the 
Odessa University. Science increasing- 
ly absorbed the serious-minded young 
man. He spent all his spare time in the 
laboratory, conducting complicated ex- 
periments. His first scientific work, 
treating of the pathology of digestion, 
has not lost its importance to this day 
and is recommended as the most daring 
and complete resumé of experiments in 
that field. 

But he never isolated himself from 
the surging everyday life of his time. 
Attentively and with sincere sympathy 
he followed the struggles of his people 
for liberation. In 1905 a general strike 
swept over Russia’s universities. Bogo- 
moletz joined it at once. His university 
course was really completed ; all he had 
to do was to take the state examina- 
tions. Without any hesitation, he de- 
cided to postpone the final examinations 
for a year and left to join his father. 

The two worked among the peasants 
whose life and mores were closely scrut- 
inized by the younger Bogomoletz. 
From personal experience he became 
convinced of the correctness of the So- 
cial-Democratic theory that the politi- 
cal backwardness of the peasantry made 
it impossible for them to head the revo- 
lutionary movement in its initial stages. 

Political studies and thinking com- 
manded his interest after graduation 
from the university which retained him 
in the chair of general pathology. He 
defended his doctor’s thesis at Peters- 
burg. His “opponent” or examiner was 

no less a luminary than the celebrated 
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creator of the conditioned-reflex theo- 
ries, I. P. Pavlov. Instead of the ter- 
rific dressing down anticipated by Bogo- 
moletz, Pavlov refused to render any 
criticism as he exclaimed to the young 
man: 

“You are no accidental person in 
science!” 

In 1911 the thirty-year old doctor 
was appointed to the chair of patho- 
physiology at Saratov University, sub- 
merging himself in scientific pursuits. 


When the November Revolution was 
launched, Bogomoletz at once joined 
the Bolsheviks. ‘The Professor was 
named consulting epidemiologist for the 
Southwestern front where he carried 
out tremendous assignments for the 
safeguarding of the health of the 
armies. 


In the university auditoria the primi- 
tive iron stoves failed to furnish the 
necessary heat. Students never removed 
their fur coats. Bogomoletz continued 
his lectures, without missing a day. 
Many a time his words were punctu- 
ated by artillery cannonade. 

Under the new regime the university 
found it possible to retain all promising 
and deserving students, irrespective of 
financial considerations. To be sure, 
the meager wartime food rations of 
professors could not be distinguished 
from those of their pupils. But even in 
the early days of the Revolution, Bo- 
gomoletz found himself surrounded by 
men and women who loved science and 
were dedicated to its service to the 
end. 

The year 1925 found Bogomoletz 
in Moscow, taking over a chair in the 
Second State University. At the same 
time he was active in the organization 
of the Institute for Blood Transfusion. 
Later he became director of this re- 
markable institution which has no par- 
allel anywhere else. 

A few more years passed, seething 
with pioneering scientific endeavors. In 
1930, chosen President of the Ukrain- 
ian Academy of Sciences, Bogomoletz 
returned to Kiev. There he finally suc- 
ceeded in securing the laying of the 
cornerstone for Europe’s greatest In- 
stitute of Experimental Biology and 
Pathology, on the Pechersk site devoted 
from time immemorial to garbage 
dumping. His former pupils from every 
corner of the nation gathered at Kiev 
as his collaborators. 


A group of his Institute co-workers 
issued a statement to the press last 
summer, apropos of Bogomoletz’s can- 
didacy for the office of the Deputy of 
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the Ukraine’s Supreme Council. It 
reads in part: 


“To all of us who in our time heard his 
sparkling lectures, who from the outset of 
our scientific efforts worked under his guid- 
ance, it was clear that within the Institute 
walls there would be unfolded great and 
valuable labors. We all have been brought 
together by the unity of school, unity of 
method and of scientific approach. As a scien- 
tist and trail-blazer, Alexander Alexandrovich 
Bogomoletz has taught us logical thinking 
and love for science; giving himself completely 
to his beloved cause, he has taught us to 
work without sparing ourselves, In the years 
that passed the collective created by Bogo- 
moletz has worked most fruitfully.” 


Today Bogomoletz is not only 
cheered by millions on the sidelines, but 
is also competently assisted in and 
amply assured that his unceasing fight 
for longer, more efficient and fruitful 
life for his fellow-men will continue to 
advance, after his own magnificent span 
of usefulness is ended. 


Source Material: 

1. Prolongation of Life, by A. A. Bogomoletz 
(a book published in 1938 by the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences); 2. 150 Years, by I. Bach- 
elis (an article in Isvestia for 12/5/38); 3. Soviet 
Science an of 150 Years a 
Worker, 
11/7/38); 4. The Fighter for Longevity, by a 

om- 


Sees Human Life 


ea Pravda, 6/20/38); 5. Extending Hu- 
man_ Li 7 - 
6. Normal 


PERENNIAL WHEAT 
(Continued from page 24) 


by Shraff of the Kazan Experiment 
Station. The seeds are produced by 
the new wide-row method. 

“Sorghum, a new crop here, has 
been tried and found to be superior to 
other crops, particularly for use in 
silos. 

“The application of ‘nitragin,’ an 
inoculant, on peas, has been demon- 
strated to produce better crops, and 
the number of nodules on the roots has 
been increased by heavier application 
of the ‘nitragin.’ ” 

Another experimenter reports from 
the Kuibyshev region that he succeeded 
in producing a much better variety of 
wheat by crossing two well known 
Russian Varieties: “Lutescens 062 X 
Tsezium Oll.” The new hybrid is 
free from the smut, to which both of 
the above varieties are subject. Still 
another experimenter, one Schorin 
from Senkovo, reports that he experi- 
mented with various periods for ver- 
nalization. Instead of subjecting win- 
ter wheat to 42 days of vernalization 
(according to Lysenko’s method) he 
used 30, 23, 19, 15, and also only from 
six to ten days. 

He concludes “All my tests proved 
beyond any doubt that the winter 





wheat 024, has been definitely cop. 
verted into a spring wheat by vernalj. 
zation. Wheat vernalized 30, 23, ang 
even 15 days will produce grain, buy, 
if vernalized only six to ten days wil] 
not. I also succeeded in converting 
winter rye ‘Viatka’ into spring ry, 
This rye vernalized for 25 days and 
planted in the spring of 1938, matured 
on August Ist, 1938.” 

In conclusion, I should like to state 
that it seems to me of the utmost im. 
portance for American farmers and 
scientists to keep abreast of Soviet de. 
velopments in agricultural science, | 
shall be very glad indeed to answer 
questions addressed to me in care of 
Soviet Russia Today, and to receive 
suggestions as to subjects for further 
articles which would be of special in- 
terest to Americans. 
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possession of the cruiser previously 
ordered. 

Of course the Soviet Union can and 
does manoeuver with its foreign trade. 
Its trade with Germany has been re- 
duced almost to the vanishing point, and 
it is doing the bulk of its business with 
the democratic countries. However, the 
Soviet Union can not conduct, single- 
handed, an economic war. Such a course 
would lead to actual war against the 
Soviet Union. 

The basic principle of the Soviet pol- 
icy which is of relevance here, was enun- 
ciated by Litvinov before the plenary 
meeting of the World Economic Confer- 
ence in London on June 14, 1933. 


“The Soviet government for its part has 
always adhered strictly and consistently to 
the principle of peaceful co-existence and 
abstained from all possible measures of ag- 
gression in all spheres of international life, 
in which, of course, counter-reprisals cannot 


be included.” 


The existence of a trade agreement 
between the USSR and Italy and even 
Germany does not lessen, but on the con- 
trary, increases the ability of the USSR 
to work for general peace and it does 
not prevent the USSR from seeking to 
cooperate with peaceful powers to re- 
strain the aggressors. All existing trade 
agreements for deliveries would lose 
their force if the League of Nations or 
a bloc of peaceful nations would collec- 
tively embargo an aggressor country or 
apply commercial sanctions against it. 
The previous experience with Italy in the 
case of the Ethiopian war proved that. 
The Soviet Union is not interested in 
quixotic, unilateral action against fascist 
nations, actions which would in no way 
limit their aggressive actions. But in 
any collective action which would really 
deprive any aggressor nation of the 
means to wage war, the Soviet Union is 
always ready to join. 


Michurin, the Soviet “Burbank” 


Question: I should like to know some- 
thing about the life of the Soviet plant 
breeder Michurin. A. B. MacKay, North 
Bay, Ont., Canada. 


Answer: Ivan Vladimirovich Michurin 
(often referred to as the “Burbank of 
Russia”) was born on October 27, 1855, 
and died on June 7, 1935. This great 
Soviet scientist, because of his “lowly” 
origin, was unable to interest Tsarist 
Russia in his experiments. He was not 
only neglected, but his work was ham- 
pered previous to 1917. Up to the age 
of 62 he had to earn his living in diverse 
Ways, such as repairing clocks and cam- 
eras, while devoting all his extra time, 
energy and earnings to developing his 
€xperimental orchard in the village of 
Kozlov. Only with the advent of Soviet 
power did Michurin receive government- 
al aid as well as wide recognition for 
Is scientific work. 

In the earlier period of Soviet exist- 
ence, Lenin himself directed the Tambov 
authorities in whose district Michurin 
Carried on his work, to assist in every 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (Continued from page 26) 


way possible the experiments carried on 
by Michurin and asked for reports of 
his work, 

In 1934 the entire Soviet Union cele- 
brated the 60th anniversary of Michu- 
rin’s scientific work. On that occasion 
Michurin received the following greet- 
ing: 

“I greet you with all my heart, Ivan 
Vladimirovich, on the occasion of the 
60th anniversary of your fruitful work 
for the good of our great country. I 
wish you health and new success in the 
work of transformation of horticulture. 
I warmly grasp your hand. JosEPH 
STALIN, Sept. 22, 1934.” 

The Soviet Union founded the All- 
Union Michurin Research Institution 
with 16 zonal stations and a post-grad- 
uate institute. Michurin himself was 
awarded the Order of the Red Banner 
of Labor and the Order of Lenin and 
the title of Honored Worker of Science 
and Technique. The little town of 
Kozlov, where Michurin worked, located 
near Tambov in the district of Voro- 
nezh, is now named Michurinsk. Before 
he died he was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the USSR Academy of Science. 

For further data on Michurin and his 
work we might refer you to the book by 
Professor Neal Hansen of South Da- 
kota, who has visited Michurin twice. 
The book is entitled “Selection of Plant 
Cultures in the USSR and the USA.” 
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America by Prof. N. E. Hansen and 
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Make this your year to visit the Soviet 
Union. Never before have we been able 
to arrange a Soviet visit as attractive 
and as significant as the “Soviet 
Russia Today” Tour. An exceedingly 
low price and excellent travel arrange- 
ments, augmented by the leadership of 
Dr. Oakley Johnson, assure the suc- 
cess of this tour in every respect. 


The “Soviet Russia Today” Tour will 
give you experience filled with count- 
less impressions of the picturesque land 
that has within 21 years emerged into a 
joyous stage of industrial progress. 
Everywhere around you, as you journey 
through the Soviet Union, you will see 
evidences of a great new civilization; 
vast sunlit factories, parks filled with 
gay Soviet citizens of every age and 
from every walk of life, subways of 
dazzling beauty, canals and power sta- 
tions that are models of engineering 
efficiency. Even the old palaces, once so 
cold and austere, have taken on a new 
vital quality, and the Past serves not 
as a grim reminder of the ages of back- 
wardness, but as a contrast to the pres- 
ent progress and enlightenment. 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF 


DR. OAKLEY 
JOHNSON 


The leadership of Dr. Oakley Johnson 
is in itself a guarantee of a genuinely 
worth while trip. Genial, well-informed 
and possessing the rare ability to im- 
part his great amount of knowledge to 
others, his companionship on the 
“Soviet Russia Today” Tour will be 
a splendid counterpart to the unfor- 
gettable experience of Soviet travel. 


To mention only a few places you will 
visit: 


LONDON GORKY ~*‘ ODESSA 
OCKHOLM STALINGRAD KIEV 
HELSINKI ROSTOV WARSAW 

LENINGRAD SOCHI PARIS 
MOSCOW YALTA 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


IN COOPERATION WITH 
WORLD TOURIST 


For further information about this tour 
write to 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street, New York City 
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SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 
IN ENGLISH 


MOSCOW NEWS . Illustrated weekly. 
Features reviews of new plays, books and concerts; 
news, statistics, agriculture, industry, trade; notes 
in science, medicine, education. 


1 year, $2. 6mos.,$1. Single copy, 5¢. 


USSR IN CONSTRUCTION .... . Illustrated 
monthly. Beautiful pictures portray socialist 
industry, general culture, the people of the Soviet 
Union in everyday life. 


1 year, $3. 6 mos., $1.50 


SOVIETLAND ... Illustrated monthly. Culture, 
art, recreation, education. Articles on different 
phases of Soviet Life. 


1 year, $1.50 6mos.,75¢ Single copy, 15¢ 


INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE ... Illus- 
trated monthly. Devoted to socialist culture in 
the USSR, to anti-fascist literature and art of all 
countries. 


1 year, $2.50 6 mos., $1.25 Single copy, 25¢ 


Combined Subscription Rates: 


Moscow News and Sovietland 
Moscow News and USSR in Conr’:uction . . 
Moscow News and International Literature . 3.75 
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COROT 
ART FOLIO 


Folio of 24 full color reproductions of 
selected masterpieces of Corot from 
the USSR Pushkin Museum of Fine 
Arts in Moscow and the Hermitage in 
Leningrad. Beautifully mounted for 
framing. Protected by individual 
covers with a description of each 
painting. Enclosed in handsome, cloth 
covered folder, together with a com- 
prehensive biographical analysis of 
Corot's life and critical evaluation of 
his work by S. Razoumovskaja. Size 
of folio 12”x 1414”. Price—$6.00 


HERMITAGE 


ART FOLIO 


MINIATURE 
POSTCARD REPRODUCTIONS 





30 paintings of the Flemish, Dutch and 
French schools from the State Art 
Gallery of the Hermitage in Lenin- 
grad. This folio was published in 
honor of the 175th Anniversary of the 
Hermitage. Contains reproductions 
(in the full color of the originals) of 
the three outstanding collections. 
Masterpieces of Rubens, van Dyck, 
Hals, Teniers, Jordaens, Rembrandt, 
Ruysdael, Lancret and 14 other 
amous painters. In handsome cloth- 
covered folio. Size 11” x 1414”; 
ready for framing. Price—$7.50 





BOOKNIGA, 255 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Per check (or money order): or $ 


send me [] Moscow News []Sovietland [] International Literature 
[1 Corot Art Folio [] Hermitage Art Folio 


(1 USSR in Construction 
(_] Miniature Gallery. 


herewith, ! 





Colorful gallery in miniature of 20 
paintings from the State Museum of 
Modern Western Art which contains 
the best collections of modern French 
Artin the world. Van Gogh, Cezanne, 
Matisse, Gaugin, Rousseau, and 
many others. Set of 20 in cloth folder 
only 60c. 


Also postcard folio of color repro- 
ductions of treasures from the 17th, 
18th and 19th Century French and 
Italian schools. Set of 20 in attractive 
cloth folder only 60c. Both sets $1. 


BOOKNIGA 


255 Fifth Avenue 
Between 28th & 29th Streets 


’ NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


59 East Congress St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ee 


“Sole distributors in North and South America of Soviet 
books, music, magazines, newspapers, art publications." 
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THE ARCTIC IN FLUSHING 
(Continued from page 25) 


rescue the 104 marooned on the ice, 
the Soviet Union mobilized all its re- 
sources—icebreakers, fliers and dog 
teams. Seven Soviet planes ferried the 
party back to safety in the period be- 
tween March 6th and April 13th with- 
out a mishap. The episode, aside from 
its heroic character was of great his- 
torical significance for it demonstrated 
the efficiency of the Soviet organization 
in its Arctic work. It was at that time 
that the whole world was made aware 
of the careful, coordinated and disci- 
plined Soviet advance into the Arctic 
and the courage and ability of Soviet 
airmen. From that point the Soviet 
Union took the lead in modern explor- 
ation and in aviation under difficult 
conditions. 

The next great year in Soviet Arctic 
exploration was 1937, when two trans- 
polar flights by the crews headed by 
Valery Chkalov and Mikhail Gromov, 
from Moscow to the United States 
‘were made, establishing a number of 
international records; and an expedi- 
tion under the command of Ivan Pa- 
panin landed on an ice floe in the Polar 
regions and for eight months conducted 
a scientific study of Arctic weather 
conditions, ocean currents and marine, 
bird and animal life. The Papanin 
station was numbered Station 56. What 
this meant was that already fifty-five 
Arctic radio stations and weather ob- 
servatories had been established in the 
Arctic. These stations have been com- 
piling scientific data of the utmost im- 
portance generally to the world, and 
particularly to the vast Arctic develop- 
men that the Soviet Union is carrying 
out. Papanin, who was in his early 
forties, was the oldest member of this 
expedition. The others, Ernst Krenkel, 
Eugene Fyodorov, and Piotr Shirshov, 
were younger men, but already veter- 
ans in Arctic exploration. Ernst Kren- 
kel had established the first radio sta- 
tion within 700 miles of the North 
Pole at Tikhi Bay on Franz Joseph 
Land, from which he had conducted 
the first radio communications from 
the North Pole to the South Pole with 
Commander Byrd, then in Antarctica. 

In 1933, when Papanin took charge 
of the enlarged Tikhi Bay station, he 
had in his crew Fyodorov. Shirshov 
had been with Schmidt on the Siberya- 
kov and the Chelyuskin. For eight 
months these four drifted on a polar 
ice floe. When they landed on May 27, 
1937, the floe was 710 acres in area 
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and nine feet thick. At that time, to- 
gether with the four aviation crews 
who brought the equipment and sup- 
plies and Professor Schmidt who ac- 
companied them, there were thirty-five 
people on the floe who remained from 
eleven to sixteen days, the largest hu- 
man population the North Pole has 
had in recorded history. By the end of 
January the ice floe had diminished to 
twelve acres. A storm then split it into 
pieces and the expedition found itself 
on an ice block less than one-third of 
an acre in extent, By that time, how- 
ever, rescuers were on their way and 
by February 19th the icebreakers Mur- 
man and Taimir had made their way 
to the ice floe, which was then off the 
Greenland coast, and took off the four 
men while the ice was literally crumb- 
ling under their feet. This extraor- 
dinary rescue was achieved without loss 
of any of the precious data collected 
during the expedition or any of the 
scientific instruments. 

While the attention of the world was 
being drawn to this great and heroic 
scientific achievement, the day by day 
survey and development of the Arctic 
regions was going on. Geologists have 
prospected nearly a half million square 
miles of territory. In the past twelve 
years the population has doubled and is 
now a million and a half. Five hundred 
schools have been built; three hundred 
medical stations have been established. 
In case of medical emergencies, doc- 
tors’ visits are made by parachute to 
remote settlements. The native peo- 
ples, some of whom had been without 
a written language, have been brought 
to a possession of Western culture. In 
some cases written languages have been 
provided for them by linguistic experts. 
New cities have made their appearance 
in former wildernesses and new indus- 
tries have begun exploiting rich new 
mineral resources. 

Never from its inception has the So- 
viet exploration of the Arctic been con- 
ceived as isolated feats or expeditions 
in the interests of abstract science. In 
the past, Arctic explorations were car- 
ried out under the drive of courageous 
individuals who organized their expe- 
ditions against great odds. In the Soviet 
Union they have been organized as an 
activity of the whole people, and carried 
through with the support of the whole 
people, and coordinated into the vast 
and careful plan embracing the whole 
Soviet economy. 

It is the record of these achievements 
that will be shown in the exhibits in 
the Arctic Pavilion at the World’s Fair. 








EUROPE ¢ MEXICO 
SOVIET UNION 


You see how life is really lived— 
you meet the people—you travel 
with companions of your own mental 
age in a small informal group—those 
things best done together are done 
cooperatively; otherwise you pursue 
your own interests—services are 
generously inclusive. 


SCANDINAVIA, SOVIET — PR ys 
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— Stickel, Helsinators, Lan ngrad, p aa 
ov, . istanbul, 

Athens, Salonika, Belgrade, B Paris. 

Sailing July 6 

Back Sept. 5. chbweetedsuekscten oui 8 


PUBLIC HOUSING IN EUROPE AND THE 
SOVIET UNION (ieerth season) under leadership 
es., National Public Hous- 


ce-Pri 
ing Conference. England, De nmark, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Sovi nion, Czechoslovakia, France, Hol- 
land. Sailing June 22. 
ts ME, aa dinccdsanckabecccectue 


“INSIDE EUROPE” (fourth season) under Bo 3 
ership of Herbert Witt, Exec. Secretary ie 
District, American Student Union. poe 
American Student Union. London, Copenhagen. 
Helsingfors, Leningrad, Moscow, Stockholm, Oslo. 
= Paris. For students only. Sailing 
ee AM + B= aligiis ins odcenctcduendi 
THE SOVIET UNION (third season) under lead- 
ership of Robert Magidoff, an American writer 
resident in the Soviet Union for the past 5 
years. Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsing- 
fors, Leningrad, Moscow, Ukraine, Caucasus, Black 
Sea, Crimea. Sailing July 1. 

Back Sept. 5 


MEXICO IN PROGRESS (second season) under 
leadership of Herbert Weinstock. An unusually 
complete survey. Sailing July 6. Back Aug. 15. 
Travel arrangements 
EE SIU. 4 Genin doddaiickasvessddgendae 
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Steamship passage Third Class ex- 
cept for “Mexico in Progress.’ For 
information regarding itineraries, 
social and cultural programs, etc., 
on these and other trips, address: 


8 W.40™ ST. 
NEW YORK 
Cooperating in the Soviet Union with Intourist 





Dept. L 




















AMALGAMATED 


Bank of New York 


11 Union Square 
New York City 

















LANG oe ie 
BUAPHORE 


This amazing new Method enables you, 
in your own home, to speak and read 
any of 23 foreign languages in an in- 
credibly short time. Endorsed by leading 
university professors and thousands of 
men and women as the quickest, simplest 
and most thorough language method. 
Send for catalogue and FREE Trial Offer. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
24 Rockefeller Center New York City 
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SOVIET TRAVEL NOTES 


1939 CONDUCTED TOURS TO 
THE USSR 


NTOURIST lists below some of 

the conducted tours to the USSR 
announced by travel agents in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada. Additional 
tours will be announced in the near 
future. 

Among the tours announced by the 
Open Road, Inc., in New York is the 
“The European Seminar” under the 
leadership of Dr. SHERWOOD 
EDDY ; other tours are “A Traveling 
Inquiry into Public Housing” under 
the leadership of IRVING BRANT, 
Vice-President of the National Public 
Housing Conference, “A Social Eco- 
nomic Study Tour” led by Prof. COL- 
STON WARNE of Amherst College, 
a popular priced tour with ROBERT 
MAGIDOFF, American writer and 
journalist with five years’ residence in 
Moscow, as leader. JULIEN BRY- 
AN, well-known traveler, photographer 
and lecturer, is again leading an Open 
Road party to the Soviet Union and 
other European countries. 

The Bureau of University Travel 
in Newton, Mass., announced an am- 
bitious program of tours under the 
leadership of PROF. JEROME DA- 


The famous Opera 
House of Odessa, Black 
Sea Port 


VIS, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, PROF. GEORGE 
M. DAY of Occidental College, Dr. 
FRED W. INGVOLDSTAD, well- 
known lecturer, and Dr. TRED- 
WELL SMITH of Dalton School. 

Compass Travel Bureau is again 
featuring their popular tour “The New 
World and the Old” under the guid- 
ance of PROF. BERNHARD OS- 
TROLENK of Columbia University. 
“Social Changes in Europe and the 
Soviet Union” with Dr. CLINTON 
J. TAFT as leader. 

Among the tours announced by the 
World Tourists, Inc., in New York, 
is a Teacher’s Seminar and a Trade 
Union group, and a tour under the 


auspices of Soviet Russia Today, with 
Dr. OAKLEY JOHNSON as leader. 


MIDWEST CONDUCTED TOURS 
FEATURE THE USSR 


HE Chandler-Schilling Travel 
Bureau, of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, is in charge of the business ar- 
rangements for a party being organized 
under the leadership of Dr. George 
Mecklenburg, educator and radio lec- 
turer. Dr. Mecklenburg took a party 
of sixty-four tourists to the USSR in 
1937. 
International Travelaides has an- 
nounced a few conducted tours for 


1939. One is under the leadership of 


Above—The Vo- 
roshilov Sanitari- 
um at Sochi 


Left—The New 
Gorky line of the 
Moscow Subway 


Dr. Malcolm MacEachern and an 
other under Mr. Martin Cordulack, 
a Chicago school principal. 


HUGE WATER GLIDER IS 
SOVIET “SEA EXPRESS” 


OSCOW ... A large, stream- 
lined water glider has recently 
been constructed here for rapid water 
transport on the Black Sea, the So 
viet Union’s favorite resort region, 
The water glider, which will ply the 
route between Sochi and Sukhum, is 
capable of 44 miles an hour. 

Known as the “Sea Express,” the 
glider consists of two boats each 8) 
feet in length which are connected by 
a bridge. The journey from Sochi to 
Sukhum by bus takes from 8-10 hours. 
The glider covers the route in 2 hours 
and 20 minutes and accommodates 150 
passengers. It is powered by subma- 
rine propellers and is extremely 
smooth-riding in motion. The hull is 
made of steel tubes covered with spe- 
cial plywood, glass and textolite. 

Seventeen railway trucks were rfe- 
quired to transport the craft from Mos- 
cow to its Black Sea landing stage. 


INTOURIST PRESENTS RADIO 
TRAVELOGUE 


VERY Wednesday evening at 
nine o'clock over station WQXR 
in New York City, Intourist broadcasts 
a program under the series name, 
“Scenes of Soviet Russia.” The series 
has been extremely well received and 
to date hundreds of letters have poured 
in to the Intourist office making it 
quiry about Soviet travel arrangements 
and requesting the attractive travel lit 
erature which Intourist offers. 

The programs consist of short de 
scriptions of various key cities in the 
Soviet Union combined with musical 
selections of both Soviet and classical 
Russian composers. The music of 
Shostakovich and Prokoffiev as well a 
Tchaikowsky, Glinka, Borodin, Rim 
sky-Korsakov, Moussorgsky and_ oth 
ers has been used in past programs | 
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_ Now Ready—A whole year of 
‘PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 
in ONE VOLUME roeranee ge 


Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, the bulletins in this 
volume reveal the sources, agen- 
cies, techniques and devices cur- 
rently used in the formation of 
public opinion—showing them 
at work here and abroad and 
their roles in the fascinating 














































iS drama of history in the making. 
> 
ca Our most recent issues on for- 
eign propaganda in the United 
cently States brilliantly illuminate the 
ie new propaganda fronts and 
e id h h th f 
guide you through the maze o 
gion. ee jaganda to-day’s and to-morrow’s head- 
y the Petect Prope , lines. 
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Harvard; Clyde R. Mil- ganda \ 

emely ler, Teachers College, ee 

Columbia; Ned H. Dear- 

born, New York Univer- 

| spe- sity; Frank E. Baker, 
Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers College. 


. Air 
anda ON the 
propaga 


The 13 monthly bulletins 


e re- Charles A. Beard; and 3 special studies issued 
Mos- - gy cana a from October 1937 through 


October 1938 are now avail- 
able in this convenient one- 
volume form, with  addi- 
tional new material. Each 
bulletin’ has a guide to 
group discussion and _ sug- 


State; Leonard Doob, 
ge. Yale; Paul Douglas, 
University of Chicago; 
Gladys Murphy Graham, 
10 University of California 
at Los Angeles; F. 
Ernest Johnson, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, 


y at William ,Heord 5 gested special activities and 
pa H rt S. . e ° 
IXR Columbia; Malcolm. 'S. study notes, ee _—s 
Icasts MacLean, University of particularly valuable to hig 
z ee iia schools, colleges, churches, 
a James "E. Mendenhall, and adult groups. 
series Lincoln School, New 
York City; Grayson N. 
and —,. eal le 
pured York University. spat: 
in- 3 
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| lite May I congratulate you on a magnificent and sorely 8 INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 
re bt Please keep my name on the mailing list gj A Non-Profit Educational rae 3 ai 
of the Institute.” = . . . or an 
j —STUART CHASE HB Dept. R—130 Morningside Drive, New . Me 
CS “We are ‘finding your Institute and its materials a (] Please send me the bound volume of PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS, -38. 
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i y » anmew Univerty iber- f the Institute for Propaganda 
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ssical MAIL COUPON NOW = ta wipeties ae Pre a stalieac ani 6 copy of the bound volume of bulletins 
of Send at once for PROPAGANDA AN. i and studies for 1937-38. I enclose $3.50. 
c ALYSIS. The bound volume shown on this a 
a] as page costs $2.00. Subscription to the Institute’s 
Rim- ; monthly bulletins and special studies costs $2.00. | Wie. oo écic kvcewactoundbccuedes cebecs swanuaetasesion se destonseteuneureess i 
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Everything You Want to Know About Music. 


--in this 900-Page Book Edited by DEEMS TAYLOR . 


Will you accept this beau- 

tiful edition, formerly $5, of the 

most popular book about Music ever 

published? This up-to-date volume (to October 

1938) is offered as a FREE Gift to New Members who 

wish to receive (for only $1.69 each) great books formerly’~ 
priced at from $5.00 to $25.00. 


ERE, in this 900-page book, edited by DEEMS TAYLOR, is the musical education you 

H have always longed to possess. Surely if you were to select one authority to guide you 

through the whole ’field of music, it would be this renowned composer, critic, writer, and 

radio commentator for the New York Philharmonic Orchestra and the Metropolitan Opera. 

And that is what is done for you in this great book, completely revised and newly edited by 

Deems Taylor, with the assistance of Russell Kerr, Associate Editor of the Musical Courier, 
from the original work by Rupert Hughes. ? 


. +s : . Forty-nine leading publishers allow us to use their 
. 1 Z 3 ° F Re n ° 

ad, not 100.000 en neg yet oe See om original plates in making our edition; this constitutes a 

Oo over It ,000 copies of the Music Lovers great saving. Furthermore,with 10,000 members, it is 

Encyclopedia have been,sold. Now, however, posse bn make sizable anvings in oft branches of fine 

. . ! ook production. e problem of left-over copies is 

you may obtain your copy entir ely free! a nee the Fa ‘of 4 ec can be esti- 

m ma accurately in advance. In addition, contem- 

The Savings You Enjoy porary authors accept lower royaities; this involves 
Tenthousand booklovers have banded PeENeaEs eoenamny. 


together in a cooperative group through Wouid you like to-see for yourself why this 

which they enjoy remarkable savings in cooperative method offers an ideal way to build 

the purchase of fine books. Typical of up xs among — spe. month = month, to 
, . “rr see i y i 

the savings offered to De Luxe Editions Sooly ei dn’ cakasuniny aaa 


Then simply accept the opportunity no 
Club mem are: “Stories of the Great explained. . - F “a 


Book af Old Shine Geeenel Gy thw’ ten end ney 

oO ps,” illustra y the famous 

marine artist, Gordon Grant, formerly $20.00; Ss No Mo 

Chaucer's “Canterbury Tales,” with 25 full- With This Special Invitation 

page drawings by Rockwell Kent, formerly : 
.00, Forthcoming selections will equal, or It is not necessary to send any remittance 

even surpass, these in quality. Yet all will be offered at = with the convenient Invitation Form below. When this 


the standard price of only $1.69 each, plus the few : ; ‘ . 
cents actual postage charges. ’ form is received by us your gift copy of the Music 


Lovers’ Encyclopedia will be sent to you at once. With 

it will come the current month’s selection and the cur- 

Why Such Savings Are Possible rent issue of the Club “Folio.” This is a monthly maga- 
How can such values be offered? Here are some of zine of interest to you as a@ booklover. It is free, but 
the aeseone: is sent egclusively to members. Each 
month itnot only gives you the 
r . backerdaes a eeoning facts 
about the current selection, but pre- 

THE DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB views coming month’s sgection 
Dept. $.R. 4, Garden City, New York. as well. Thus you always know in 
Please enroll me free as a Charter Member and send me each abeaes what the next book will be. 
month the members’ exclusive publication, The FOLIO, which tbat ogeeetion to the Folio will 
reyiews the current and forthcoming selections. My membership gin without cost immediately. 
will bring to me each month for an entire year the Club’s De Luxe If ea f . 
Selection—a book that formerly sold for $5.00, $10.00, or even rowit of aadioe of breaking 
more—but which I am to have for only $1.69 plus the few cents the t 0 ing books to your 
postage. library in a haphazard way . .. if, 
_ In consideration of my enrollment as a Charter Member at this on your shelves, you find far too 
time, you are to send me at once, absolutely free, my gift copy of the many books that you realize it 
Music Lovers’ Encyclopedia, edited by Deems Taylor. nae ae, wg : Be 3 you 
more forevery penny you spend for 
books. . . then mail the Invitation 
Form at once, while this gift offer 
of the Music Lovers’ Encyclopedia 
is open. THE DE LU DI- 
TIONS CLUB, DEPT. S.R. 4, 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK. 


























Partial 
Contents 


Lives of the Composers “3 


Over 8500 entries, giving full names, 4 
works, brief biographies of major and 

composers, instrumentalists, vocalists, : 
critics, writers. 7g 


In addition there are 36 articles and 8 
biographies on the lives and music of g 
composers whose works form the major 
of all classical music heard on today's 
and symphony programs. Fascinating 

ictures of Bach (including a chart of 

ach Family Tree), Beethoven, % 
Mozaart, Sibelius, Wagner, and many oth BAe 
by ms Taylor, Hun2ker, Newman, Krehe 
biel, and others. i 

Fully up-to-date, containing material § 
Gershwin, Ravel (who wrote a special artich 
about himself), Tibbett, Gtrevineky, Gladys 
Swarthout, Paul Whiteman, Jerome Kern, ete, 


Stories of 90 Operas 


Giving plot, names of principal character’, 
composer. librettist. place and date of fin 
performance, etc. Every opera included 1 
Modern repertoires, plus some rarer we 


7000 Definitions and Musical Terms ~ © 
How to pronounce every foreign name and 

word common to music—a 168-page pronow 
ing and defining dictionarv of musical te 
and instruments. A complete phonetic 
of pronunciation for Americans, enabling th 
to use correctly the musical terms and ph 
in 16 languages. 


All the Musical Instruments and 
History 
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Descriptions of all instruments of J 
orchestra, with histories, tonal ranges, pectk 
liarities, relations to the orchestra as a whole 
and greatest exponents of each instrume! 

Interesting charts of The Keyboard, Se: 
and Intervals—Dance-Rh 


reek 
showing Absolute Pitch, 
Voices and Instruments. 


Radio Music—S ies—Swing 
taal =“ 
jazz—Counterpo 


29 modern, non-technical articles on J 
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rt, Altered Chords 
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